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Retail Food Costs Revision of Radio Regulations |War Debt Policy | 
Expected to Aid Broadcasters 


In 51 Localities | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Show Decreases Forthcoming Codification to Remove Much of | 


Present Confusion. 


Average of One-third of One 
Per Cent Fall in Prices 
Noted During Month by 
Department of Labor 


7 ITS first official statement concerning 
the new radio rules and regulations 
which will be made public about the mid- 
dle of December, the Federal Radio Com- 
mission on Nov. 18 announced orally 
through Commissioner Harold A. Lafount 
































































seen sca | that the new regulations would be es- cation. When the Commission amends or 
* Orr. x e,° i sentially advantageous to all broadcast- changes any regulation, new pages will 
Eight Commodities ing stations as well as to the Commission. be sent to broadcasters, who can_ insert 
2 “Broadcasting stations need fear no in- them in the book and remove the dis- 
1 . varded rul ray vil 
Onlv Make Gains convenience or added expense as a result carded rule. In this way it will be pos- 
z ivEe of the revised radio code,’ *he said. “Ex- Sible to avoid the confusion of a code 
a isting General Orders undergo no radical at eeeee a great deal of dead matter, as 
‘ . , ~ . change. The only revisions involved will § RAM 8) y 

Declines for Year Ended Oct. be welcomed by both the Commission and Existing Confusion 
= . his 17 Per Cent, broadcasters.” In existing regulations there is much 
15 More Phan : . ‘ . Describing the publication containing confusion. Many rules are not clearly de- 
According to Compilation of the rules as a “broadcasters’ bible,” he fined because of overlapping or confliction 
‘ lity O tations said it would be a time, labor and worry With other regulations. In the new legis- 
Commoc ity Q uotau : saver to the Commission and to all broad- lation, all dead and unnecessary matter 
atta aad casting stations. has been deleted, and the Commission sets 
Retail food prices reported by 51 cites Mr. Lafount made available the follow- forth its laws and policies clearly and 
throughout the country dropped about | ing information: without ambiguity. All the undesirable 
third of one per cent during the| As to the rules themselves, the Com- repetition of the present code has been 

one-third of o U ° Ree apes igi ‘ake | eliminated 
,, | mission at this time does not wish to make eliminated. 

month ended Oct. 15, while the decline public any of the revisions. The complete Adoption of the new regulations 
for the year ended on that date was new code will be available to broadcasters amounts to a codification of existing Gen- 
| about 17.5 per cent, according to a state- eral Orders Additional rules have been 

t Nov 18 by the Bureau of Labor alg area in ae with advance of 
men . a ¢ | | R ~ the industry. The ommission’s expe- 

: 2 OTs : 
Statistics of the Department of Labor. ‘ine rease( ey enue rience in enforcing present regulations has 
Twenty-eight foods showed declines in served as a guide in deciding what 
; _« . changes were necessary and what matter 

i “s rom 12 per cent for = ary 
the month, ranging fron aed rom arce OS should be deleted 
navy beans and 11 per cent for ca The publication will present to broad- 
to less than half of 1 per cent for wheat - e . casters a clarification of present rules. 
cereal and tea, it was state. Only eight P ace at o iV 1 ion Where existing laws have had to be am- 
articles were more expensive, the increases . = plified, the Commission has done _ so; 
varying from 12 per cent for strictly fresh ee where they required consolidating, they 
eges to less than half of one per cent for " have peen made briefer and more to the 

' Seer i. | Pina - yas 1 dead matter hes been re e 
cheese and bananas. Five food commodi- I ost Office Department Esti- point. All dead matter has been removed. 
ties registered no change. ; es Y Ready Reference 

Some Lower, Some Higher mates Returns for “ar = Broadcasters will welcome the book as 
4 8 
. 5 > sported T . : a complete and always up-to-date hand-| 
Thirty-four of the 51 age oo Under New W eight and book of the official regulations of the} 
that food was cheaper on ee zr oe anal Ss, Allow 7 radio industry. It will serve as a ready 
rs & Sept. 15, four recorded no change, For Size Allowance reference in all problems involving radio 
the remainder —- a $1 loc: 1 : a Segties as legislation. Managing directors and tech- | 
> vear . 5 ¢ Df oc alitie + re ° “COs ac os i com- 
the year ended Oct. 15, all the o1 loc | Reports telling of additional mailings nical operators of broadcasting and 
showed sizable decreases of from 24 pel ee eee aig wens munication stations will find the book of | 
cent for Springfield, Ill., to 11 per cent|of fourth-class or parcel-post matter at great value as a clear, precise statement 
for Butte, it was pointed out. The state- | post offices throughout the country, due of the Commission’s policies in questions 
ment follows in full text: _ to the Aug. 1 increased weight and size by which they tt ae | eae eee 
Retail food prices in 51 cities of the | ajiowance, indicate that the Post Office — — = a cea ae ganas will 
United States, as reported to the Bureau) nenartment will receive about $5,000,000 Volves. alt at the Commmiesion'’s acdkuae 
of Labor Statistics of the United States} jqditional revenue from this source dur- 2¢ informed of the Commission's : U 
. : . od an ¢ age | ; } “ cy toward development of that branch ol 
Department of Labor, showed - average | ing the current fiscal vear. it was stated aes 

caniad ¢ t ne-thir ) one peri qgralliv N 2 ni . , ij s} sy = . . 
decrease of about one third See olen orally Nov 18 by William c Wood, supe With rules confused. it is often neces- 
cent on Oct 15, 1931, ee cod i intendent of the Division of Classification sary for stations to write to the Com- 
Sept. 15, 1930. The Bureau's Welgnee oi: When the weight and size limit was mission for information. The Commis- 
dex numbers, with average prices in 1913 | in creased Aug. 1,” he said, “it was esti-| sion has answered hunareds of letters of 
as 100 were 144.4 for Oct. 15, 1930; 119.4| mated that the Department would | get this type during the last year. With the 
for Sept. 15, 1931; and 119.1 for Oct. 15.| about $5,000,000 from additional mailings new book as a reference. much of this 
1931. . aa 1 fourth class matter during the course correspondence will be unnecessary. 

During the month from Sept 15, 1931.! ot a year Receipts reported for August One feature of the publication will be 
to Oct. 15, 1931, 28 articles on which | September, and part of October on the the first completely annotated printing of 
monthly prices were secured decre ased @5/ whole bear out ‘this prediction.” the Radio Act of 1927. The Commission's 
follows: Navy beans, 12 per cent, Cab-| wip Wood furnished the following in- annotations will be listed in full to June 
bage, 11 per cent, potatoes - oe cent} | formation: 30, 1931 

<‘c C s cent; sliced becon anc : The C ssio nas been at work 
ork chops, 9 per ‘ent: prunes, 4 per cent; | More Weight, Same Rate o Commi 7 I ante a aren 
eg of lamb, 5 per cent, fF : The change atinileted that wareela ofl oe me Rew miles for nea a yes 
sliced ham, hens, canned red salmon, rice 1e change stipulated that parcels oO 28 oe No ates eters ee 
and canned corn. 3 per cent; sirloin steak, | fourth class could be increased in size and ° ~ \ 
round steak, lard, corn meal. and sugar, | weight vet be mailed without advance in ( ermany Seeks ( ul 
2 per cent; rib roast, chuck roast, fresh | rate. The wei increase allows an ad- ‘ A 
milk, vegetable lard substitute, mararoni, | diti of 20 pounds to the former limit - ¢ EC . 

‘kK ans. Cé ad peas, canned to-| of 5 The size increase allows an addi- . 
pork and beans, canned } 5 eh iz t ; 2 
matoes, and coffee, 1 per cent, ana wheat | tion of 16 inches of combined length and n JOmmMmo 1 V rices 
cereal, and tea, less than five-tenths of girth to the former limit of 84 ~ 

er cent 5 i . Thus a parcel mailed fourth class weigh- 
. Eight articles increased: Strictly fresh) ing 79 pounds and measuring in combined . . a 
. ® eggs, 12 per cent; butter, 8 per cent, oleo- jlength and girth 100 inches, when it is Desires to Stop rams on 

F I ¢ age : rances. { er cent; eee - 
margarine, 3 per cent, oranges, ~ pel +: | going beyond third zone, may be sent . > E eee 
evaporated milk, and raisins. 1 pei aes: oor Sp ip gine ee oy ee Gold and Exchange, Says 
and cheese, and bananas, less than fve- od ae ere rire . 

> llowineg and measuring 84 inches could be di aa 
tenths of 1 per cent. The following six | “'™ 1 . - ae ae ie 1 ee ee Commerce Department 
articles showed no change in the month: | patchea b for Aug. 1 hhis ak 1 
Plate beef, bread, flour, rolled oats, corn = limit uniform for all zones ; ei Ce meee Nila imi 
4 i Additional mailings because of this in- Methods are being sought y 

< ‘ nions : , . 
flakes, — Showing Decrease crease have already brought the Depart- to reduce commodity prices, to stop the 

Durin ee tn oo Sept. 15, 1931,, ment increased revenue from 10 irth class drain on gold and foreign exchange and 
to Oct 5 1931. 34 of the 51 cities from | matter. During August the increased re- to arrange an agreement on short-term 
which prices were received showed de- | ceipts, while not measuring up to the credits, according to radiogram advices 
re erage cost of food as | $5,000,000 mark when considered on a made public in a statement issued Nov. 18} 
creases in the average ¢ : “ommerce. G 
follows: Detroit, and Springfield ‘Til.),' monthly basis, nevertheless showed a sub- by the Department of Commerce xer- | 
3 per cent; Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, stantial increase over those for July, and many’s entire economic situation was said 
and Pittsburgh, 2 per cent; Birmingham, came up to expectations for August. Be- to depend upon the solution of these three | 
Buite, Indianapolis, Little Rock, Los An- cause August was the first month the in- major problems 
geles, Manchester, Milwaukee, Mobile, New creased limit had been in effect, the De- The Government, it was explained, is} 
Orleans, Omaha, Peoria, Portland ‘Me 1 partment did not expect receipts for this considering the utilization of emergency 
St. Louis, St. Paul, and Washington, « | period to total one-twelfth of $5,000,000. decrees to reduce prices and to dissolve 
per cent, and Baltimore ee ae Receipts for September totaled more cartal price agreements, although such an 
hd neti Minnapolis than twice those for August. This was action is considered of doubtful value as 
ton, aeeenre il Se ean = Salt Lake due to the fact that advantages of mail- jong as the purchasing power of the pub- 
a ve. ae = aoe than five-tenths {iD under the increased limit were be- jic is maintained and goods are salable 

¢ savannah, SS € \ : ‘ 8én oe ++ ™ . re} final fic- “ 

eh coming better known. Although final fig- a+ present prices. The statement follows 
“3 ¥ cent howed increase New ures for October have not vet been com- in Pl cos 

uirteen cities showe creases Ww : KapuaNAaL MGGRRTRVGA: | AERA Dimes” , = 
ark, 2 per cent; Boston, Fall River, New pied etae evan ae an Seasonal Improvement _ 
York, and San Francisco, 1 per cent; and he “4 eamattle oe fy Seen basis. re- ,.rhe German situation early in Novem- 
Bridgeport, Buffalo, Dallas, Philadelphia, ot ee mee On if ant lal vemeints ber shows a very slight seasonal improve- 
— - - Sera aaa tte : rae t over the low point reached late last 
by June 30, 1932, will approach $5,000,000 see i iat dee ipaaiaeeain Te 
{Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] ; 5 ce, me aekth Mia ot 1 : Summer, according to a radiogram - 
Continu ; E and by July 31 = age equaled it ceived in the Department of Commerce 
Made Much Use of f Acting C rcial Attache Doug- 

’ ‘ ‘ : , from Acting Commercia a g 

Soft Coal Stocks Large mail order houses and other busi- Jas Miller at Berlin. The entire situation 

ness firms using parcel post for bulky is now dependent upon the solution of 

. r k } it} ] ; bl TI t f 

» | » f . \ ae e packages Nave iound the new regulation three majo} problems 1e necessity oO 

> ‘ Dec Ine oO! al to their advantage, and have made wide reducing Commodity prices, of stopping 
> ; 'T? } } } the { } ‘ pin axyche o 

'y : ise of it The Department hopes that the drain on gold and foreign exchange 
a advantages of the increased limit be- and of arranging an agreement on short- 

Seasonable Increase Disclosed come better known, the volume of mail term credits. These questions are receiv- 

: . sent fourth class during the last few ing the earnest attention of the Govern- 

In Anthracite Supply months of the current fiscal year will ment and the resulting decisions will de- 

more than make up for August and termine the course of business develop- 

A reduction of 1,400,000 tons occurred September e to come up to the ments in Germany during the next year 
in commercial stocks of soft coal used’ one-twelfth portion of $5,000,000 The problem of reducing the cost of 
chiefly in industry during the y ended Many commodities are mailed in car- living to the solution of which the Gov- } 
Oct. 1, according to a statement Nov. 18 tons which under the new rules can be ernment, assisted by a_ special business 
by the Bureau of Mines, Department of | mailed much cheaper than before Aug. advisory committee, is now devoting itself, | 
Commerce. Stocks showed an increase of |]. This is particularly true of electric involves three main elements, namely, 
4.400.000 tons over July 1, however. lights, which are packed in a Standard prices, wages, and interest rates The 

‘ al ine n stock ‘ size carton Before the limit was in- Government is discussing methods of price 

A seasonal increase in stocks of anthra- . , : : 

cite in retail vards was disclosed, but the | CT€ased. extra postage had to be paid to reduction by emergency decrees, including 
“ eon a eee eee ; mai hese cartons Now, however, they —-—~- 

tal é »ss than t , 1930. ; 3 : : ia . me 
Se remeaes yg oF oat 1930. The| are within the new size and weight limit Continued on Page 6. Column 7.] 
stateme yi S$ in Tull text 

Commercial stocks of bituminous coal! = 
used largely for industrial purposes e Xe ° + 
amounted to 34,500,000 tons on Oct. 1 A Lt t | { T C; | » l; e 
1931, according to the quarterly surves; <+ Cc ion O mn ] \ a en¢ al 
just completed by the United States Bu- * 


reau of Mines, Department of Commerce 




































In comparison with the amount on hand | 
at the beginning of the previous quarter 
this is an increase of 4,400.000 tons, but | as eenmates 
is 1,400,000 — less than - quantity in DENTE action to simplify the cal- 
storage on the same date last year ee es ae nee c 
Exports during the third quarter of a endal " a FE SS 
1931 averaged 295,000 tons a week, a: es ° oe. S Be ge es oge Me - 
against 382,000 tons during the same pe- The aod cee ge gy Batt 
riod last year. The weekiy rate of con- a se ae a ee ne a eau ie 
sumption within the United States during} @@ Such an action as is Dor aoa tiie 
the third quarter amounted to 6,046,000) (2°00 Meu oven the first day of the 
tons a week, as compared with 6,273,000| Years beginning on the frst day of th 
tons in the previous quarter. In compar-| Week. he said 
ison with the same period last year, th Dr. Marvin returned recently to 
rate of home consumption shows a dé Washington after attending, as a tech- 
crease of 18 per cent nical representative of this country, the 
In addition to the tonnage in the hand meeting of the Le 1e of Nations Com- 
oi commercial consumers, there wa mittee on C nications and Transit 
8.836,0Ju tons of bituminous coal in stor-| Which considered the reform of the cal- 
age at the head of the lakes, 1.617.000 tons! endar. 7 Committee, made up of 
unbilled coal at the mines, and an un-; ates from 44 nations, concluded 
; ® 6 & wn quantity amounting to several, that disturbed conditions rendered the 
n yn tons in cars en route to destina-| present time inopportune for the general 
tion simplification of the calendar, Dr. Mar- 
Stocks of anhtracite in retail yards on| Vin expiainea 








1 


4 stabilization of the date of 
Easter, however, he stated, was recom- 
mended by the Committee which pro- 


posed that this date should be the Sun- 


Oct showed the usual seasonal increase | 
over the amount in storage on July 1 ate| 


The 


are less than on the corresponding date 
of last year. 





Says Mr. Lafount 


| 


and to the public by about the middle of 


December. The laws will become effective 
Feb. 1, 1932. 
The revised regulations will be issued 


in a loose-leaf book, divided into sections 
covering every field of radio communi-| 


Before Year 1939 Is Sought 


day after the second Saturday in April 
Representatives of all churches were 
asked to put this plan into effect in a 
note formulated by the Committee, ac- 
cording to Dr. Marvin. He gave the fol- 


lowing additional information 

The year 1933, which as does 1939, be- 
gins on a Sunday, was considered too 
near in the future to hope for definite 
action on the reformation of the cal- 
endar 


The meeting concluded that the world 








is likely to benefit from fixing the date 
of Easter, which now varies over a period 
of 35 da Business especially would be 
aided, it is elieved 

The matter of fixing the date, however 
is one entirely for the churches, since 
Easter is a religious feast day. A note 
therefore was drawn up which, it is 


hoped, the various governments will per- 
mit to be sent to representatives of the 
churches, The text of this note can not 


[Continued on Page #, Column 3.) 





\ 


| \JO CHANGE has occurred or 


| 


Remains Unaltered | 


| 
| 
| 

templated in this country’s attitude 
toward the European reparations problem 
as expressed recently in the communique | 


On Excursions of 
Foreign Vessels 


No Change in Position of Na- 
tion Is Planned, Says Sec- 
retary Stimson 


is con-| Sight-seeing Trips of Alien 


Restriction Asked |Direction Finder 


Ships in American Waters. ing ot 


For Storms Tested 


= | 


|Navy Working on Device for | 


Use in Predicting the Course 
Of Hurricanes 


AN instrument known as a static direc- 
tion finder for the location and track- 
hurricanes is being developed at 


issued jointly by Pierre Laval, President Gaining, Savs Commis- the Naval Research Laboratory for use in 
of the Council of Ministers of France, and é . e the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico} 
oe an Hoover — their ae sioner of Navigation | area, it was stated orally Nov. 18 at the, 
at Jashington, the Secretary of State, | | Stetener 5 lavy . 
: ea | rographic Office, Navy Department. 

Henry L. Stimson stated Nov. 18 The T I I e — oa a “= form Foes : a was 
statement follows in full text: rms Vasiol | SU, SaRnemmureas Ree Nee 

There has been no change whatsoever | ¢ % t nvas 1 made available by the Office: If this de- 


in the attitude of the United States to-| 
ward the procedure under discussion in 
Europe in regard to the European prob- 
lem of reparations as originally expressed 
in the Hoover-Laval communique. No 
change in this attitude is in contempla- 


tion Customs Personnel From 
No new proposal whatsoever has been Treasury to Commerce De- 

made by the United States in regard to ¥ 2 l 1 

the intergovernmental debts due it nor partment Also Advocated 


has the subject even been discussed. The 


cables exchanged between the State De- 
partment and its embassies have been only 
for the purpose of keeping us informed re- 


Action by Congress to stop the increas- 
ing “invasion of domestic trade” | 
whereby foreign vessels pick up American | 


our 


garding the situation in Europe, and we | 
are not in any way participating in the| tourists at one port in this country, carry 
European negotiations. them on_ sight-seeing tours to other } 


American ports and return to the original 
place of departure by way of foreign 
| points, is suggested by A. J. Tyrer, Com- | 
| missioner of Navigation in his annual re- | 
port to the Secretary of Commerce, made 
public Nov. 18 

Laws forbidding foreign vessels to carry | 
tourists from an American port on a voy- 
age on the high seas and back to the| 
original port also are suggested by Mr. | 
| Tyrer who says, “The transportation of 
passengers in our domestic trade on for-|} 
eign vessels is of growing importance.” 

Load line laws for coast-wise and Great 
Lakes vessels, more complete provision for | 
inspection of ships driven by internal} 
combustion engines and ratification of the! 
international convention on safety of life | 
at sea are other legislative recommenda- 
; tions made in the report 


Wisconsin Governor 
Calls Legislature to 


Act on Relief Problem 


Ten Methods of Providing 
Aid Specified; Bank and 
Utility Problems Also 


Will Be Considered 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 18 Reorganization Asked 

Governor Philip F. La Follette has} The report also recommends that “the 
called the Legislature to meet in special} present unbusiness-like and inefficient or- 
session on Nov. 24 to consider legislation | ganization of the field service of this Bu- 
for unemployment relief and other mat-|reau” be remedied by transf¢ rring from 
ters. |the Treasury Department to the Depart- 

The call specifies 10 subjects of unem-| ment of Commerce the personnel of the 
ployment relief, including advancement! marine division of the custom house 
of public works, curtailing hours of work,! which are engaged solely in navigation 
requiring industries to sel up reserves in| work. | 
time of prosperity for unemployment in The present organization creates “the 
aepressions, and to provide necessary | anomalous situation” of the Treasurv et 


money for relief and to reduce further the | partment hiring and regulating officials 


taxes on property by providing an emer- | for whose acts the Secretary of Commerce 
gency tax upon the net incomes in 1931 | js responsible, according to the report | 
of corporations and individuals without!) My Tyrer explained orally that such a 


regard to capital gains or losses. 
‘Banking Legislation 
The Governor also calls for the enact- 
ment of banking legislation, including the 
Guestion of the liability of public officers 
ior the custody of public funds and the 
yrotection of public funds deposited in 


| shift would require legislation. rt 
The international conventiorr on load 
lines which the United States ratified Feb 
27, 1931, will raise the standard of safety 
in merchant shipping, the report explains 
“A load-line law for the coastwise trade 


e ; seems desirable for the protection of life 
| banks j}and property,’ the report declares, and 

He proposes revision of the public utility | adds that a special study now going on 
| statutes enacted at the regular 1931 ses-| would enable the Commissioner of Navi- 


sion and now under attack in the courts. | 


gation to advise Great Lakes shippers in 


The oleomargarine statute, which also is! sufficient time if regulations also are au- 
under attack, is another subject in the} thorized for that trade 
call. Congressional and legislative reap- The section of the report dealing with 


portionment are included 
Funds for Relief Program 
To provide funds for a relief program, 


legislative recommendations follows in full 
text: 


Load-line Legislation 


the Governor authorizes the Legislature Navigation Laws: Under section 4 of 
to levy a gift tax. a chain-store tax, and|the organic act of this bureau, July 5, 
| increase the inheritance tax. He does not | 1884, directing the Commissioner of Navi- 


include in the call a provision for a ciga-| pation to investigate the operations of the 


rette tax, which is recommended in the | jaws relating to navigation and annually 

report of the interim committee of the|report to you such particulars as may 

Legislature. 4 }admit of improvement or require amend- 
The majority report of the Committee| ment. the following is suggested 


proposes increased income taxes upon in- 


The United States Senate, through Res- 
dividuals, to make taxable the dividends | 


olution 345, requested you to make a com- 


from Wisconsin corporations, and to levy| prehensive study of load-line legislation 
a tax on cigarettes. It also recommends} in the coastwise and intercoastal trade 
a compulsory eight-hour day for all pub-|and on the Great Lakes. and present to 


lic and private emploves, and an unem- 
ployment insurance system requiring con- 
tributions from employers only. 
Allotment of Funds 
The majority recommends an automatic 
allotment of $6,000,000 to local units of 
government according to the increase in 
their relief expenditures from 1928 to 
1931, such allotment to be used preferenti- | 
ally for labor on public works but also to 


the Congress a tentative draft of a bill to 
effectuate your recommendations 

You prepared such a bill which was be- 
fore Congress during the last session, but 
was not acted upon 

A load-line law for the coastwise trade 
seems desirable for the protection of life 
and property. It also relieves the care- 
ful, conservative operator from the unfair 
competition of the small minority of own- 


| be available for direct relief. The minor-|¢rs who may be tempted to give more 
ity report proposes that the allotment be| Weight to the possible profit of the voy- 
$3,000,000 age than to the safety of the crew. 
The majority would create a free fund Requirements of Vessels 
of $500,000 to be used to relieve inequities Vessels in these trades as a rule have 
in local allotments and to finance any| not been marked with load lines. Pend- 


relief activities the State itself may under- | 
take The minority would make this 
amount $1,000,000, less the amount of ap- 
propriations to the Industrial Commission 
and Board of Control made necessary by | 


ing action by the Congress, your technical 
committee is making an exhaustive study 
of the requirements of vessels in the coast- 
wise and intercoastal trades in order that 
there may be prepared recommendations 





recommended legislation. j}for the determinations of load lines for 

The majority would place administra-| vessels in those trades which will be in 
tion of relief activities in the hands of | accord with safe established practice 
the Unemployment Commission, which is For the Great Lakes a special commit- 
now administering a grade-crossing pro-|tee has been appointed to consider and 
gram. The minority recommends that the |} make a careful study of various types and 
| relief work be placed under the Indus- | character of vessels trading in those wa- 
| trial Commission ters 

The majority re £ 7 ‘ Q a ee 1" 
’ “= Jority report advocates an addi |} This preliminary study will enable the 
; onal tax on the 1931 incomes of INGI- | Henartment, should the bill become law 
| Viduals as follows: One and one-half per - ' ve ‘ le timaneaas ii 1g 
foent on the first §3,000; 3 per cent on) ‘0 8@vise Owners in ample time regarding 
| $4,200 to $10,000; 6 per cent on $11,000 to| the regulations for the establishment oi 
$109,000; 12 per cent on the income in ex- | , 5 

- * } [Continued on Page 8, Column 5.) 


| [Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


Drought Loan Return 
Exceeds 10 Millions 


Value of Crops Held for Better 


Prices Is Included \ ANY airplane accidents involving 

structural failure _could be pre- 
vented if pilots would familiarize them- 
selves with the strength factors of the 
planes they fly and observe the limi- 
tations which those strength factors set, 
it was stated orally Nov. 18 at the Bu- 


Repayments of Federal loans to farm- 
| ers in drought and storm areas up to Nov 
13 had reached $10,541,747, the Farmers 
| Seed Loan Office, Department of Agricul- 
| 18, in a tabulation of 


} ture, announced Nov 


) Its receipts The following information | reau of Aeronautics, Navy Department 
also was made available by the Office In the naval service flying is super- 

Included in the repayments is the value} vised and regulated to the extent that 
| of cotton, grain, peanuts, and alfalfa which! instructions are issued regarding the 
the growers preferred to hold for better airplanes flown, the Bureau explained 
prices and for which the Office has re-| Certain prescribed maneuvers are to be 
ceived warehouse receipts as security on] carried out in which certain types of 
the loans. The total value of these stored} flying are required and beyond which 
products was $1,284,000 Nov. 13 the pilot does not go. 

Storage of cotton has increased rapidly In so-called commercial aviation, on 
under the Department's plan of accepting the other hand, a person may buy a 


it as security on the basis of 8 cents a| plane and provided he is licensed to fly 
pound The total stored has reached! and meets with all regulations, he can 
40.754 bales Although the Department) take his plane up to “see what it can 
accepts the cotton as security at 8 cents! do,” is was stated at the Bureau He 
a pound, it carries the product on its| is not supposed to indulge in reckless 
books at a valuation of only 6 cents and dangerous flying, and often probably 

The Memphis regional office has re-| has no idea of doing so. If he has made 


a study of the “factors” of his plane, 


| ceived the largest volume of repayments, 
however, he will be aware of the point 


about 60 per cent of the total. 


| 


; would be 


| CQnAgY 


= yh ipe ; ‘ iPati sarlier po 
Of Domestic | ‘ade vice, which is a modification of earlier de- | 


| signs developed by 


the Bureau of Engi- 
neering of the Navy Department, proves} 


T ransfer of Marine Diy ision of | satisfactory, installations are contemplated 
at four points in the Caribbean area, ten- 


tatively selected as Coco Solo, Canal Zone; 


Galveston, Tex.; Jupiter, Fla., and San 
Juan, Porto Rico By means of these 
static direction finders, bearings can be 


; taken in this area to locate the centers of 


static associated with hurricanes and thus 
track the course of the storms. 


The purpose of such instruments, how- 
ever, is not alone to trace the path of the 
twisters but also to give advance warn- 
ings to ships and airplanes. The various 
stations would submit their data on the 
progress of the storm to a central office. 
From the central office the information 


made available to mariners and 
pilots by radio 

The experimental instruments of this 
type were tested last Summer at Lake- 
hurst and Cape May. N. J., in locating 
local thunderstorms. Data available from 
these studies and from studies by a com- 
mercial firm in connection with its trans- 
Atlantic radio-telephone service are being 
used in final development of the instru- 
ment at the research laboratory 


Power to Investigate 
Rail Rates Proposed 


For the Farm Board 


Representative Jones, Texas, 
To Offer Bill on Handling 
Complaints Dealing With 
Agricultiral Goods 


Authorization and direction would be 
upon the Federal Farm Board 
to establish aintinein a rate-adjtst- 
ment division for the benefit of agricul- 
ture under the provisions of resolution 
which Representative Jones ‘Dem.), of 
Amarillo, Tex. stated orally Nov. 18 he 
will introduce in the coming session of 
Congress. Mr. Jones was ranking minority 


a 
e 


member of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture during the last session of Con- 
gress 
Preference to Exports 

Mr. Jones points out that for many 
vears the railway freight rates on iron, 
steel, farm machinery and other manu- 
factured articles from interior points to 
ports of exportation have been from 25 


less when shipped to for- 
eign countries than when intended for use 
by our own people, and similar reduc- 
tions from ports of importation to interior 
points on raw materials shipped into this 
country in competition with our domestic 


to 40 per cent 


products 
These reduced rates have stimulated 
trade in such manufactured articles and 


aided the commerce therein, he said, add- 
ing that farm commodities generally have 


not had similar advantages in rate re- 
duction 

He also stated that freight rates gen- 
erally on ov.her major farm commodities 


are so high as to be burdensome and are 
in some instances discriminatory 
Proposed Powers 

this situation, Mr 
Jones advocated that the Federal Farm 
Board be authorized and directed to 
tablish a rate-adjustment division for the 
purpose of (a) 
thorities, and conducting through to 
conclusion, applications for freight-rate 
reductions on wheat, cotton and other 
farm commodities moving into export sim- 


In order to correct 


es- 


a 


ilar to the reductions in the present rate 
tructure on iron, steel and other manu- 
factured articles; (b) investigating any 


discriminations in the freight-rate struc- 
ture against farm commodities and any 
freight-rate schedules that may be either 
burdensome or too high on such farm 
products, and taking necessary steps look- 
ing toward removing such discriminations 
and to secure adjustments and reductions 
in cases where such rates are burdensome 


or too high; (c) taking any and all steps 
that may be necessary or advisable in en- 
deavoring to correct any discriminations 
in the rate structure against farm com- 


modities, to secure freight-rate reductions | 


where same are 


or unfail 


on such commodities 
burdensome, excessive 


Study of Strength of Planes 
Advised to Prevent Aecidents 


beyond which he should not push his 
ship 

The following information also was 
made available by the Bureau: 

Violent tactics and arcobatics are 


sometimes required of fighting planes 
and, consequently, the fighting plane is 
built to meet these requirements. The 
patrol plane, on the other hand, is not 
for acrobatics and its long range 
qualities and seaworthiness are stressed 
in construction 

Strength in torpedo planes beyond 
that required for straight service flying 
take into consideration the carrying, 
for example, of a 1,000-pound load. The 
ibjecting of planes strain beyond 
the purpose for which they were de- 
signed is not part of the service pro- 
gram. The different types in the Navy 
are built for the different missions which 
they are scheduled to perform 
Commercial pilots in a general way 
appreciate the fact that the structure 
of the machine they fly has been ana- 


bullt 


to 


| (Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 
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filing with the proper au- | 





e 
'Tax on Luxuries 


Is Advocated by 
Senator Smoot 


gests Levy on Specific 


Sug 
Commodity Sales Such as 


Automobiles and Radios 
For Limited Period 


Discusses Subject 


With Mr. Mellon 


Predicts General Sales Tax Will 
Be Levied in Future; Finds 
Sentiment for Plan Growing 
In Congress 





Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Finance, 


in an oral statement Nov. 17 advocated 
enactment at this session of legislation 
imposing a tax on luxuries, such as au- 


tomobiles, radios and similar commodities. 
He said he will favor a limited luxury 
sales tax on specific commodities only. 

Mr. Smoot predicted, however, that after 
business conditions become normal there 
is every probability that a general sales 
tax, at a rate approximating 1 per cent, 
will be enacted. 

He called at the White Hours~ Nov. 18 to 
confer with President Hoover. While he 
did not see the President, who was in con- 
ference with Signor Grandi, he reiterated 
at the Wihte House his statement that 
increased tax legislation is going to be 
necessary at this Congress to raise suf- 
ficient revenue to meet the Treasury 
deficit 

Confers with Mr. Mellon 


Senator Smoot also called Nov. 18 at 
the Department of the Treasury for a 
brief conversation with Secretary Mellon, 
on the subject of tax revision. 

Mr. Mellon had no comment to make 
respecting the suggestions which Senator 
Smoot had to offer.” The Treasury's tax 
program is not yet complete, and the Sec- 
ae declined to disclose any of the de- 
tails. 

Senator Smoot said that before the busi- 
ness recession began a general sales tax 
probably would have brought in about 
$1,200,000,000 in revenue, but that under 
present conditions it would not yield more 
| than $800,000,000. 7 
Program Not Ready 

Senator Smoot said he is not ready at 
| this time to announce his full program 
| of increased taxation, pending ascertaig- 
{ment of how much money must be raised 
to’ meet Government -fieedse 
| Hesaidhe believed congressional senti- 
| ment is gradually crystallizing in favor of a 
general sales tax program, notwithstand- 
ing expresions of a number of members of 
| both Houses in opposition to it. He said 
that in 1924, when his proposal for a 
sales tax was last voted on in the Senate, 





it received 25 votes. A sales tax pro- 
gram, he added, now would receive a 
|}much larger vote. 


If a general sales tax proposal is con- 
| sidered by Congress, he said, he will pro- 
pose that the tax be levied on the last sale 
so that the burden will not be pyramided. 
Stamps Would be Used 
Senator Smoot said that on commodig 
| ties subject to a sales tax, revenue stamps 


| would be affixed by the merchant and it 
would be easy for the Treasury to work 
|out a system for collecting his revenue 
from the merchant 
“I believe that in half the cases under 
any general sales tax program, the tax 
would not be passed on to the consumer, 
he said 


“Thus in patent medicines, with say a 
50 cent bottle of medicine, a tax of 1 per 
cent would be only half a cent and cer- 
tainly merchants would not increase the 
| price of the bottle for so small a tax, and 
a half cent would be absorbed without 
affecting the consumer, it would not be felt 
,as a burden, because it would be so slight 
and could be evenly spread. A sales tax is 
the greatest source of revenue we could 
|devise and when it does become law 
sometime in the future, it might be possi- 
ble, under improved conditions, to elimi- 
nate other forms of taxation that might 
be regarded as inequitable.” 

} 


Sales Tax Comment 
| Both Senators Norris ‘Rep.), of Ne- 
braska, and Connally ‘(Dem.), of Texas, 
orally on Nov. 17 expressed opposition to 


enactment ef a general sales tax by this 
Congress but the former said he would 
favor such a tax limited to luxuries. Sen- 
jator Connally said the biggest luxury is 
a big income or a big inheritance and he 
favored a tax on both of these. Senator 
Connally has just returned to Washing- 
| ton 

“I believe,” Senator Connally said, “that 


? 
Jo 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Mr. Stimson Explains 
Position on Manchuria 


Says Nation Has Not Proposed 
Any Terms of Settlement 


The United States is continuing its pol- 
icv of favoring 2 settlement of the Man- 
churian dispute by peaceful means, rather 
than by military pressure, the Secretary 
of State, Henry L. Stimson, stated orally 
Nov. 18. His statement follows in full text: 

I want to correct certain erroneous state- 
ments which have appeared lately in the 
press 

It is not true that this Government has 

| changed in any way the attitude on the 
| Manchurian situation which it has held 
from the first. 

| The American Government has not pro- 
posed any terms of settlement either to 
| Japan or to China; has not been ap- 
vyroached by either Government on the 
subject of terms which it might approve, 
ang has made no commitments, either ex- 
|press or implied, to either of the dis- 
putants 

This Government has consistently urged 
and is continuing to urge that only peace- 
tul means and not military pressure shall 
be used in the settlement of the dispute 
between China ana Japan regarding Man- 
churia It understands that this is the 
essence of the position taken by the na- 
|tions represented on the Council of the 
| League of Nations at Paris. This Govern- 
ment earnestly hopes that the negotia- 
tions now going on in Paris will find a 
|way which will lead to a settlement of 
the difficulty in accordance with these 
principles. 
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Rubber Pavements 
eing Investigated 


American Manufacturers  In- 
terested in Development as 
Aid to Industry 


| 


Canadian Trade | 


Gaining Despite 
Break in Wheat 


Improvement Due Partly to ¢¢ 
Seasonal Conditions, Re- 
port to Department of 


American rubber manufacturers are in- 
rested in the development of rubber 


| production and depression in their indus- 


partment of Commerce all papers on the 


road paving as a means for relieving over- | 


try, and they have borrowed from the De- | 
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| 





| subject recently read before a rubber con- 
| gress held in Paris, according to oral in- |} 
}formation made available at the Rubber 
Canadian business conditions continue | Division of the Dep- ‘tment. 
to show an improved tone despite breaks; Opinions expressed at the conference in 
in wheat prices following increased crop| Europe indicated rubber road surfacing 
estimates, according to information re-|was the greatest hope for improved con- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce ditions in the rubber industry. Additional 
from its trade commissioners in Canada| information made available at the Rub- 
and made public at the Department ber Division follows: 
Nov. 17. p The only important strip of rubber road | 
Wholesale and retail trade shows gains surfacing in this country is that on a 
in the Winnipeg and Montreal regions bridge at Passaic, N. J., but reports are 
due in part to seasonal conditions. British that experiments are being made on the 
Columbia has cut its log stock to the) Pacific Coast which involve the mixing of 
lowest point in two years and is expecting |latex and asphalt. This is one of the po- 
to ship 100,000 Christmas trees to the/tential new uses suggested at the Paris 
United States. The Department’s an-|congress. . 
nouncement, based on communications Rubber paving is very durable, being 
from the trade commissioners, follows in almost permanent. Other advantages 
full text: urged on its behalf are its shock-absorb- 
Although several sharp breaks have 0c-| ing and noise reducing qualities. Used in 
curred in wheat prices, the improved tone | sidewalks, rubber would permit color va- 
of general business continues and tradejriations and decrease deterioration. 
is reported as fairly good throughout; Initial cost has been the barrier pre- 
Canada, according to information received | venting a wide adoption of rubber paving, 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner Her- but the papers read before the Paris meet- 
bert W. Barrett, Ottawa. ing endeavored to show that the over-all 
Wheat Crop Estimate costs of rubber road surfacing compared 
A Government crop report issued Nov. favorably with similar costs for other | 
12 puts the provisional estimate of wheat types of road material. 
vield in Canada at 298,000,000 bushels, 
which is 26,600,000 bushels more than the} 


Commerce States 


preliminary estimate made in ee) 


The provisional estimate is made on a 
basis of preliminary acreage figures taken 
from the decennial census, which explains 
the fairly wide variation between the pro- 
duction estimates. The increases are 
largely confined to the northern areas 
in the Prairie Provinces, where the crop 
was late and where the grades were lower 
due to wet harvesting weather. 

On Nov. 13 the cash quotation for No. 
1 northern wheat at Winnipeg was 65's 
cents; December futures were 63 cents; 
May, 67% cents; and July, 68 cents. — 

Sales of seasonal merchandise have in- 
creased, according to Assistant Trade 
Commissoner W. P. Sargent Jr., Montreal. 
In several instances factories have en- 
larged their operations. The demand for 
agricultural implements continues dull. 
Conditions in the Maritime iron and steel 
industry are quiet, but it is expected that 
some of the closed plants will reopen 
soon on part-time schedules. 


Farm Tools Reduced 

Manufacturers have made a reduction, | 
averaging approximately 10 per cent, in| 
prices of most lines of harvesting tools. 
Sales of seasonal hardware have increased 
noticeably during the past week, particu- 
larly in household repair goods, manners, | 
flashlights, and weather stripping. Silk | 
factories are reported to be operating at 
good capacity, and at least one firm en- 
gaged in cotton bleaching and wool dye- 
ing is stated to be working on full time. | 
A new carpet factory has started produc- | 
tion in Sherbrooke, Quebec, and a firm 
manufacturing linoleum and oilcloth has 
commenced operations at Farnham, | 
Quebec. 

Wholesale prices show signs of firming, | 
but retailers continue to sell goods at bar- 
gain prices, according to Trade Commis- | 
sioner L. A. France, Toronto. Although | 
little change is reported in heavy chemi- | 
cals markets, improved sentiment, which 
is expected to react favorably upon indus- 
trial chemicals, is noted in several indus- | 
tries. Paint manufacturers. expect im-)| 
proved business, and are placing heavy 
orders for their materials. a 

Ontario tomato canneries anticipate 
orders from the United States. The 
bumper tobacco crop, which was 70 per | 
cent over 1930 production, has been har- | 
vested. Newspaper mills are benefiting by | 
the foreign exchange situation. Shoe fac- 
tories are operating on fairly complete 
schedules. 

The Harflilton airport recently com- 
pleted the construction of hard-surfaced 
runways. 

Trade in Prairie Provinces tees 

The general business situation contin- | 
ues to show improvement, with an ap-| 
preciable pickup in both retail and whole- | 
sale trade, according to Trade Commis- | 
sioner John A. Embry, Winnipeg. The 
adverse exchange rate, however, is cur- | 
tailing imports from the United States of 
such goods as are produced domestically. | 
The usual seasonal decline in the sales of 
new and used cars has been moderate. 
Demand for electrical equipment is fair. | 
Industrial machinery and structural steel | 
businesses are quiet. General hardware | 
lines are showing improvement. | 

All lines of manufacturing and whole- 
sale and retail trade are reported fairly | 
good, according to Trade Commissioner | 
E. G. Babbitt, Vancouver. Lumber prices | 
are firming. Vancouver log stocks are | 
the lowest in two years, and were 7,000,- | 
000 feet off in the last month. It is ex-| 
pected that shipments of about 100,000 
Christmas trees will be made to the 
United States. Foodstuffs volume is be- 
ing maintained, but sales values are lower. 
The pack of dried salt herring amounts 





than that of laSt year. Retail shoe trade | 
is improving. 


— 
Purchase of Location | 
For Reservoir Urged 


New Jersey Commission Asks | 
State to Acquire Site 


Trenton, N. J., Nov. 18. 
Acquisition of an area of approximately 
8,000 acres of land a short distance above 
Trenton was proposed in a report today 
by the State Water Policy Commission as 
the site of a new major source of water 
supply for North Jersey. 
Purchase of the necessary 
be financed by the sale of bonds, t 
voters at the November, 1930, election 
having approved a $7,000,000 issue for the 


land would 
the 


| of Columbia. 
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Many Graduate 
Of Deaf School 


Become Printers 


Teaching Also Calls Many | 


After Leaving Columbia) 
Institution, Annual Re-| 
port Shows 


The majority of graduates of the Co- | 
lumbia Institution for the Deaf become 
teachers and printers, the Department of 
the Interior announced in a statement | 


| Summarizing the annual report of the in- 
| stitution just made public. 


The average salary of the graduates is 
$150 a month and a majority own their | 
homes and half drive their own automo- 
biles. Courses in business and architec- 
tural drawing, introduced last year, have 


'demonstrated “much success,” the state- 


ment points out. The report further | 
points out that a modern library building 
is greatly needed. The Department state- 
ment follows in full text: 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1931, there were under instruction in the 
advanced department of the institution, | 
known as Gallaudet College, 78 men and 54 | 
women, a total of 132, representing 35 | 
States, the District of Columbia and Can- | 
ada. In the primary department of the 
institution, known as the Kendall School, | 
there were under instruction 41 boys and | 
29 girls, a total of 68, 64 of whom were 
admitted as beneficiaries of the District 


Good health prevailed throughout the | 


year, although an unusual number of sur- 


Wider Use Is Made gical cases were taken care of. All these 


| operations were successful. There were 


Of Large Library in |Siccr'seioes cies a at amon, ne 
Interior Department 


the pupils of the Kendall School. 
Other Courses Offered 


| 


Courses 
girls of the college department, and in 
architectural drawing for the boys of the 
college, were put into operation with much 
success. Two young women of the college 
had the opportunity of studying photo- 
graphic negative retouching through the 


cluded in Collection; Ad. | cooperation of one of the photographers 
of Washington. One of the boys of the 


visory Service Maintained | Kendall School was also given the oppor- 

| —__———__—_ | tunity of learning machine shoe repairing. 
The Library at the Department of the On Feb. 5, 1931, the alumni of the col- 
Interior has steadily grown in size until | lege presented to the board of directors 
now there are more than 600,000 books;the sum of $50,000 toward a memorial 
and pamphlets and 42,000 maps relating to} building to be erected in honor of Dr. 
science, law, education, and engineering,| Edward Miner Gallaudet. The presenta- 


More Than 600,000 Books 
And 42,000 Maps In- 


according to information made available) tion of the gift took place during a spe- 


Nov. 16. 

All important divisions are equipped 
with their own individual libraries and} 
render service to department investiga- 
tors and the public, it was explained. Re-| 
search investigators are using the facili- | 
ties of the various divisions more con-| 
stantly as each bureau enlarges its facili- 
ties. The following additional information 
was supplied: 

The library of the Geological Survey, 
established in 1882, contains about 200,000 | 
books, 42,000 maps, and 270,000 pamphleis. | 
This library forms the greater part of the 
scientific collections within the Depart- 
ment. More than 50 per cent of the serv- 
ice is rendered to the public in quest of 
information. 

Many Maps Acquired 

Annually there are approximately 13,000 | 
new accessions, hooks and pamphlets deal, | 
ing with geology and engineering rélated 
thereto, and in addition there are annual 
accessions of more than 1,000 maps. 

This one scientific library has dealt with 
nearly 7,000 persons in quest of informa- 
tion in a single year, and in addition to 
this has an annual correspondence relat- 
ing to its information in excess of 1,600 
letters. 

The next largest library of the Depart- 
metn is that of the Office of Education. 
There are housed 135,000 volumes on edu 
cation and a iarge collection o educational | 
journals, and periodicals. Thé division is 
cooperating with the American school sys- | 
tems division in preparing a list of city 
school reports, with annotations as to sig- 
nificant material. 

Advisory Service 

In addition to the type of work re- 
ferred to, the division has assisted the 
office specialists, and others outside, with 
book loans, inter-library loans, especially 
these for the use of major educational 
survey groups; with information on sub-| 
jects connected with education and li- 
braries by means of correspondence and 
in person; with a bibliographical service 
which includes the preparation and send- 
ing out of bibliographies on many subjects | 
in education in answer to requests. The 
past year has seen increased activity in 
this field, hundreds of such lists having} 
been distributed, in typewritten, mime- | 
ographed, and printed form. | 

The division has also maintained an| 
advisory services to those interested in or-| 
ganizing school libraries and public li- 
braries in new fields and furnishing book 
lists and other information for this pur- 

ose. 

The library has been compelled by lack 
of space to remove valuable books and 
other material from its shelves and box 


~| Conference of 


| cial convocation held in the chapel of the 


institution to celebrate the anniversary of 
the birthday of Dr. Gallaudet. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Hon. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, delivered the address on this oc- 
casion, and Dr. Knight Dunlap, of Johns 
Hopkins University, was given the hono- 
rary degree of doctor of humane letters at 
the close of the convocation. 

From a questionnaire sent out to the 


| graduates and ex-students of the institu- 


tion it was found that teaching and print- 
ing lead the list of occupations of the 
deaf. From the replies to this question- 
naire it was found that the average salary 


| of the deaf is $150 per month. A large 


majority own their own homés, and over 
one-half of those replying own and drive 
their own cars. 
Library Needed Now 
The institution is greatly in need of a 


modern building for library, laboratory | 
ana recitation purposes, and the gift of | 
$50,000 from the alumni of the college will | 


be used toward the construction of such 
a building. The institution is also in need 
of extensive repairs to fences, light cables, 


| etc., which have been postponed for the 
| past few years for the sake of economy. 


The National Research Council, mem- 
bers of which have become very much 


}interested in problems of the deaf, the 
Executives of American | 


Schools for the Deaf, and the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf all 
urge that a research department be estab- 
lished here at this institution in connec- 
tion with the education and advancement 


| of the education of the deaf. 


A regular meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf was 
held at Winnipeg, Canada, from June 22 
to June 26. Sixty graduates of the nor- 
mal and collegiate departments of the in- 
stitution were present, as well as the 
president of the institution, Prof. Fusfeld, 
Mrs. Hazel Craig, all of the college fac- 
ulty, and Sam Craig, principal of the 
Kendall School. 


Mr. Borah Denies He Will 


Act at Arms Conference | 


Neither himself nor other Senators, as 
far as he knows, will be American dele- 


gates to the General Disarmament Con- |} 
| ference of the League of Nations at Ge- 


neva in February, Senator Borah (Rep.), 


| of Idaho, Chairman of the.Senate Com- 


mittee on Foreign Relations, 
ally Nov. 18. 


stated or- 


them, thus rendering them inaccessible for | libraries, there is the Department law li- 
reference. Other material in the near fu-| brary, which contains approximately 14,000 
to nearly 11,000 tons, or 4,000 tons larger | ture must be removed because of over-| volumes. It serves both the officials of the 


crowded conditions. This has made the 
administration of the library and its serv- 
ice more than usually difficult. 


Department and visiting lawyers in quest 
of information dealing specifically with 
questions under the jurisdiction of the De 


In addition to the above two important partment of the Interior. 
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Henry G. Perring, of Baltimore; their design is shown above. 
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Impossible, President’ 


| ‘The average American kitchen has three 
defects making it impossible to chart and 
| organize work in it and to save the work- 
| er’s time and energy, according to a state- 
}ment recently issued by the President's 
| Conference on Home Building and Home 
/Ownership. The kitchen usually is too 
large, and its equipment is inadequate 
and poorly placed, it was pointed out. 
Recommendations as to the most effi- 
|cient sizes and shapes for kitchens and 
on kitchen equipment, based on a series 
jof studies of rural and urban kitchens, 
! will be made to the Conference when it 
| meets Dec. 2 to 5 by the Committee on 
| Kitchens and other Work Centers. These 


| recommendations, it was stated, will be of | 


| service especially to families with incomes 
lof $1,500 to $2,000. The statement follows 


in full text: : 
Recommendations on the most efficient 
zes and shapes for the kitchen and on 


| Sl 


Support of Movies 
For Jobless Asked 


| Proqeeds of Nov. 18-25 Shows 
| Will Go for Retief 


Public support of the motion picture 
performances being given throughout the 
|Nation during National Motion Picture 
Week, Nov. 18-25, for the benefit of the 
' unemployed is urged in a statement Nov. 
118 by Walter S. Gifford, Director of the 


President’s Organization for Unemploy- | 


ment Relief. ; 
“During the week, which will close Nov. 
|25, benefit performances will be given in 
| thousands of theaters, the entire proceeds 
lof which will be turned over to the funds 
{that are being raised in the respective 
| communities to meet local emergency con- 
ditions,” Mr. Gifford said in his statement 
ich follows in full text: : 
which tllows National Motion Pitcure 
Week, motion picture theaters through- 
lout the country will open their doors for 
the cause of unemployment relief. During 


\the week, which will close on Nov. 25, | 


| benefit performances will be given in thou- 


sands of theaters, the entire proceeds of | 


which will be turned over to the funds 


that are being raised in the respective | 


communities to meet local emergency con- 


ditions. : 
National Motion Picture Week was ar- 


of the President’s Organization, in coop- 
eration with the unemployment relief or- 
ganization set up in the motion picture 
industry itself, under the leadership of 
r. Will H. Hays. 

ur benefit shows that will be given 
during the week represent the united ef- 
fort of the motion picture industry 
throughout the country in making a prac- 
tical contribution to relief needs, and it is 
hoped that the proceeds of these perform- 
ances will add substantially to the funds 
being raised by the local unemployed re- 
lief agencies. 


‘Labels on Chicken Products 
| Are Said to Be Accurate 


dwellers who probably will buy 
large quantities of canned, bottled or boxed 
chicken this Thanksgiving will be able 
accurately to ascertain the quantity and 
quality of their purchases by reading the 
labels, the Department of Agriculture 
recently stated. The statement follows in 
| full text: 7 ; 

| It is now possible to buy in can, box, 
or bottle every kind of chicken product, 
from broth to canned whole fowls, says 
'pr. L. D. Elliott, of the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration. Under the na- 
tional pure food law all these products 
must be honestly labeled and the con- 
tainer must be marked with words which 


City 


indicate the weight or the quantity of the! 


contents. By reading carefully the labels 
on the containers buyers can determine 


quipment in the Average Kitchen 
Said to Be Inefficiently Arranged Qy Cotton P ropose d 


in business practice for the | 


dasha Also Is Such as to Make Organization of W ork | By Southern Group 


¢ it- | 
ranged with the approval of the Commi 
tee on Mobilization of Relief Resources 
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for the present, the Commission pointing | 


out that it neither has, nor seeks, the 
power to construct and operate water sup- 
ply works. It was assumed, said the re-| 
port, that the development of the project | 
would be by the North Jersey Water Sup- 
ply Commission. 

Eventually, said the Commission, water | 
from the New Jersey tributaries of the| 
Delaware River will be needed for the 
northern metropolitan area. In that con- | 
nection, an opinion by Attorney General | 
Stevens was cited to the effect that “New | 
Jersey has a right to divért waters from | 
the Delaware tributaries within its 
boundaries, provided no substantial dam- 
age is caused to the neighboring States 
of Pennsylvania and Delaware.” 

The reservoir site proposed for purchase 
extends from Califon, Hunterdon County, 
to Four Bridges, Morris County, a dis- 
tance of about nine miles. 


(P 9--c 1). 


| 
| 
| 
use of the Commission. The plan con-| 
templates only the acquisition of the land 


3) (P 2--c 1, 7) 


(P 9--c 1). 


Hungarian Talkie Films 
The first Hungarian-made talking film 
in the language of that country is reported 
to have been a failure. (Department of 
Commerce.) | 
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just what they are getting. 

Dr. Elliott calls the roll of some of 
the different types of canned chicken 
products, as follows: ; 2 

“Whole chickens” and “half chicken 
are placed in cans, sealed, and processed. 
Some packers add a solution of gelatine 


| solidifying the contents. This solidifica- 
| tion helps to prevent damage by shaking. 
| If gelatine or agar-agar is added, the label 
| will say so and tell which material is 
| used. i ; 
| “Boned chicken” or “boneless chicken” 
with or without the normal 
}amount of skin, sterilized in cans and 
jars, and is generally packed with the 
addition of a small amount of salt, chicken 
fat, and sometimes with a small quantity 


|is meat, 


In case agar-agar 
the label will state that fact. 


|pieces of meat, often spiced. “Chicken 

a la king,” “Chicken chop suey,” and the 

like contain in addition to the meat 

various quantities of vegetables, 

ments, and flavoring materials. 
The names of the P 

suggest the nature 0 


which the chicken meat is packed. 


ditions, 


or agar-agar, which serves the purpose of! 


of chicken broth to moisten the product. | 
or gelatine is added | 
“Potted” | 
or “deviled chicken” is made of ground 


condi- 


roducts themselves 
the products 7 
| product labeled, for example, “chicken for | 
| Salad,” must be chopped meat without ad- | 


s Conference Declares 


,the sizes and shapes and placement of | 
|kitchen equipment will be made to the 
President’s Conference on Home Building | 
j}and Home Ownership when it meets Dec. | 
|/2 ao 5, by the Committee on Kitchens 
and Other Work Centers. The recom- | 
mendations are based on a series of 
|studies of rural and urban kitchens and 
are aimed particularly to be of se 
families with incomes ranging from $1,50 
to $2,000. 


rvice to) 


Three Defects 


The studies of the committee show that 
the average American kitchen is defective 
in three respects: It is usually too large, 
its equipment is inadequate and poorly 
placed. Such conditions, the committee 
reports, make it impossible to chart and 
organize the kitchen work in order to 
save the time and energy of the worker. 
This was found to be true of rural kitchens 
and of kitchens in some of the newer 
apartment buildings in New York, New| 
Jersey, and Chicago, especially designed 
|for housing families of moderately low 
| income level. 

Studies of the actual activities carried 
on in the kitchens of 140 Chicago families | 
were made in order to determine the 
minimum amount of equipment essential. 
Inadequate equipment does not always 
mean insufficient equipment, the com- 
;mittee finds; many town kitchens are 
overequipped. The kitchens of rural 
homes, however, often lack the most ele- 
mental aids to domestic work. The re- 
port of a 1931 study of farms homes in 
18 States quoted by the committee, shows 
that half of those studied lacked sinks. 
And another investigation revealed that 
more than 93 per cent of the farm women 
in one State have to carry water. 


Not Fault of Housewife 


So far as improving the size and shape 
of and placing of equipment in the 
kitchen are concerned, the report states 
that “it is the architects and builders who 
|must be converted, not the housewives.” 
Preliminary studies in large cities showed 
that frequently the placing of plumbing, 
gas, and electrical connections made it 
impossible to route the work in _ the 
kitchen so as to save time and energy. 
Specific recommendations based on scien- 
tific studies of these matters will be made 
to the President's Confefence in the hope 
that they will serve as a guide in the de- 
signing of kitchens. 

Kitchen equipment now available is too 
|costly for the $1,500-income families, the 
committee finds. In an attempt to remedy 
this situation and to produce storage, re- 
frigeration, cooking, washing and otber 
appliances of good quality within the 
means of the housewife who has to live 
on a modest budget, the committee has 
conducted experiments in cooperation with 
manufacturers. | 

The Committee on Kitchens and Other 
Work Centers is one of 31 appointed by 
the President to gather data on every 
phase of the problem of housing in the 
| United States. The Conference has been 
organized under the joint chairmanship 
of Secretary Lamont, of the Department 
of Commerce, and of Secretary Wilbur, of 
the Department of the Interior. Dr. John 
| M. Gries is the executive secretary. 


| Committee Membership 


The members of the Committee on 
| Kitchens and Other Work Centers, their 
| affiliations, and the cities they represent 
are: 

Miss Abby L. Marlatt, Chairman, 
courses in home economics, College 
culture, University of Wisconsin, 
| Wis 

Miss Alba Bales, dean 
nomics, North 
Fargo, N. Dak 

Deane G. Carter, professor of agricultural 
engineering, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville, Ark. 

Miss May L. Cowles, assistant professor, 
home economics, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Miss Eloise Davison, home economics 
viser, National Electric Light 
New York City 

Miss Blanche Halbert, research director, Bet- 
ter Homes in America, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Mary Koll Heiner, assistant profes- 
sor, department of home economics and 
household administration, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, IIl. 

Miss Margaret Justin, dean. division of home 
economics, Kansas State Agricultural College 

Mrs. Eleanor Manning O'Connor, architect, 
Boston, Mass. 

Miss Mary A. Mason, head, household equip- 
ment division, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Miss Evelyn H. Roberts, research specialist 
in home economics, State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, Wash 

Miss Mary Rokahr, Extension Service, 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 

Miss Louise Stanley, Chief, Bureau of Home 
| Economics, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
j}ington, D. C. 

H. E, Wichers, department of architecture. 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhat- 
| tan, Kans. 


director, 
of Agri- 
Madison, 


School of Home Eco- 
Dakota Agricultural College 


ad- 
Association, 


De- 


| 
| of 
| gon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oreg. 
| 


Calvert L. Estill Heads 
West Virginia Relief 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Nov. 18 

Governor Conley has announced the ap- 
pointment of Calvert L. Estill, Director of 
the Department of Public Welfare, as 
State Director of Unemployment Relief. 
The Governor also requested all State 
officials, boards, agencies and commissions 
and county and municipal officials to co- 


constructive program for relief during the 
coming months.” 


| 


Miss Maul Wilson, home economist, School | 
Agriculture and Experiment Station, Ore- | 
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World Agreement | 


operate “in working out a practical and | 


\ 


A plot of land in Montevideo, capital city of Uruguay, acquired by the United States Government at a cost of 
$70,000 as a site for the proposed foreign service building to house the American legation, is regarded by the 
Department of State as one of the most desirable properties in the residential section; the plot, comprising 
about 50,000 square feet, is on an elevation overlooking the ocean and immediately facing a beautiful park. 
legation residence of reinforced concrete will be erected on the site without delay; for construction $120,000 
has been allotted by the Foreign Service Buildings Com mission. 


A 


The architects are Lucius R. White Jr. and 


Sehigele af C 


hina - 
Said to Enroll 
10 Million Pupils 


|Movement Growing Yearly, 
According to Report to 


The Federal Office of 


Education 





China now has 10,000,000 enrolled in 
schools from the lowest primary grade 
through the universities, according to in- 
formation brought to the attention of the 
United States Office of Education and 
|made public by the Department of the 
Interior Nov. 17. 

Enrollment steadily increases each year, 
and more attention is being given to the 
education of women, which prior to 1910 
received scant notice. A statement set- 
| ting forth the education situation in China 
follows in full text: 

Ten million children, men and women 
|in China are now attending schools of all 
grades from primary to and through the 
university in that country. 

This statement was made by E. H. 
Cressy, secretary of the Committee for 
Christian Colleges in China, in a rece&i 
address to the staff of the Federal Office 
of Education. Mr. Cressy has been in 
educational work in China for some 20 
years. 

“Each year,” said Mr. Cressy, “the 
school enrollment in China increases, and 
the standard of instruction offered stead- 
ily improves.” Children are commonly 
admitted to the four-year primary school 
at the age of six. These schools are 


financed and managed by the counties, 


Plans Call for Federal Legis- 


lation to Enable Interna- 
tional Curtailment Pro- 
gram 


A plan contemplating possible Federal 
legislation providing for a direct agree- 


and as an illustration of the encouraging 
progress that is being made, Mr. Cressy 
cited the fact that by about 1925 a pro- 
|}gram including the establishment of 
short-cut normal schools and universal 
education through the first four years was 
well under way in 49 of the 60 counties 
of the province of Kiangsu. 


Prejudices Overcome 


“Up to about 1910,” he told the Office of 
Education staff, “Chinese women and girls 
rarely attended school, and as late as 1915 
only one government high school for girls 
had been established, although there were 
a considerable number of girls’ normal 
schools of high school grade.” The first 
mission girls’ school had been founded in 
1844, but up to 1930 educating women and 
girls was so opposed in China that the 
school authorities found it difficult to get 
any pupils for the school. 

Physical training, athletics, and other 


0 ment between a group of cotton growing 
States and the principal foreign producers 
of cotton to obtain an international cur- 


tailment of cotton acreage is 
sored by a group of southern 


tives, it was stated orally Nov. 


resentative Sandlin 
La. 

Mr. Sandlin said that he 
sentatives Wilson (Dem.), of 
and Patman (Dem.), of Texa 
conferred with members of 


(Dem.), 


Farm Board Nov. 17 relative to this plan. | 


He explained 
further 


that the mat 
discussed with 


on Nov. 20. 


Prepare for Meeting 
taking place 


The discussions are 
preparation for the meeting 


Miss., on Nov. 23, when members of the 


cotton growing States will 


acreage curtailment, Mr. Sandlin said. 
increased foreign 


“The threat of the 
production has been one of th 


against acreage curtailment in the United 
States,” Mr. Sandlin said, “and it is felt 
agreement 


that an international 
remove this objection.” 


Foreign Crop Estimated 


He said that this year’s est 
duction of all foreign cotton 
bales. 


bales; Egypt, with 1,329,000 
sia, with 2,200,000 bales, and 
1,300,000 bales. 

Egypt already has passed 
stricting cotton acreage to 30 
the total under cultivation, 


a reduction would cut 20 per 


this year’s indicated production. 
that 
action 
matter, and it is in the interests of secur- 
ing their cooperation that the Federal | 
arm Board has been approatnhed. 


He explained further 
countries have taken no 


F 


Car 
member of the Board for cotton growers, 


The chief producers outside of this 
country, he said, are India, w 


Mr. 
said, ad@ing that it is estimated that such 


extra-curricular activities are now finding 
their way into the regular school programs 
in China, and have been instrumental in 
developing greater activity and amas 
among the students. 

In an endeavor to decide on an effective 
working program of adult education to re- 
duce illiteracy, more than 100 specialists 
in one county are now carrying on ex- 
tensive study and experimentation, Mr. 
Cressey told the Federal Education special- 
ists. 

Thirty-five mission boards in various 
countries finance the program of Christian 
education in China, which includes about 
20 institutions of college and university 
rank. These universities enroll more than 
4,500 students majoring in professional or 
semiprofessional lines, with definite voca- 
tional objectives. Hospitals and churches, 
also financed by the mission boards, co- 
operate in educating the Chinese. 


Unemployment in France 
Continues to Increase 


being spon- 
Representa- 
18 by Rep- 
of Minden, 


and Repre- 
Ruston, La., 
rkana, Tex., 
the Federal 


will be 
Williams, | 


ter 
1 


in 
in Jackson, 


confer on 


e arguments 


would ; 

Unemployment in France is beginning to 
assume serious proportions and is con- 
tinuing the 10 per cent weekly increase 
registered during the last six weeks de- 
spite heavy emigration of foreign laborers, 
according to French information cabled 
to the Department of Commerce by Acting 
Commercial Attache Reagan at Paris. 
The number of registered unemployed on 
Nov. 7 was 62,028, an increase of 5,907 
in a week; partial unemployment is ir 
creasing heavily, and the press estimate 
that the total number of unemployed may 
be as high as 1,000,000. The second sec- 
tion of the national equipment program, 
involving an expenditure of 3,000,000 
francs, was introduced in Parliament for 
the relief of unemployment. | The general 
index of industrial production for Sep- 
tember stood at 118 as against 121 in 
August.—/ssued by the Department of 
| Commerce. 
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Tax on Luxuries 
Is Advocated by 


Senator Smoot 


Senator Norris Suggests 
Bond Issues Could Be 
Used if Revenues Prove 
To Be Inadequate 





{Continued from Page 1.] 
Congress ought to place the burden of in- 
creased taxation on wealth. Wealth is in 
the best position to carry the burden of 
more taxes to meet the deficit in the Fed- 
eral Treasury. I would favor an increase 
in the surtaxes on large incomes, starting 
with the incomes of $25,000 a year. I 
also believe that Congress might well get 
additional revenue by imposing a higher 
rate of taxation of estates and gifts 

“The present depression is attributable 
to post war deflation and those who have 
large incomes as a result of the war ought 
to bear the heaviest weight of the present | 
depressed conditions. Progress toward 
economic recovery of this country would 


be retarded by taxing those of moderate | 
means but a program of boosting the} 


taxes on those having large incomes would 
contribute substantially to a general re- 
covery.” 

Increase Foreseen 


Senator Norris said he was giad that 
the Administration has at last come to a 
realization of the necessity for Congres- 
sional legislation increasing the taxes to 
meet the prospective $2,000,000,000 deficit 
in the Treasury for this fiscal year. He 
said he had stated sometime ago that 
there would have to be increased taxation 
to meet this situation. Expfessing doubt 
it increased taxes could cover so large a 
deficit, he said that bond issues might 
have to be resorted to by the Government. 
These, he said, could be floated now at 
4 per cent and there is much money being 
held back by some persons who would in- 
vest in Government bonds 

Meantime, he added, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is operating on an extravagant 
basis and its annual expenditures should 
be curtailed substantially. 

Views of Mr. Snell ; 

Increased taxation and economies in 
Federal expenditures are necessary in or- 
der to balance the budget, Representative 
Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Rules 
during the last Congres, stated orally 
Nov. 19. 

This country has always worked on a 
balanced budget, and it should continue 
to do so, he said. 

“We cannot expect to raise $2,000,000,000 
to balance our budget by taxation alone,” 
he commented, but some deduction also 
can be made in Federal expenditures. By 
economy and a reasonable raise in taxa- 
tion we should be able to get by 

“IT think that something similar to the 
plan suggested by Representative Bacha- 
rach will be passed. His plan is a good 
one, but undoubtedly it will have to be 
modified by compromises 

“The amount that can be raised by tax 
increases will not total more than $750,- 
000,000, and I should say that we will be 
able to raise about $500,000,000. 

“There is little doubt that some legis- 
lation providing for increases in taxes will 
be passed during the coming session, but 
just as private concerns have practiced 
economy the Government must do like- 
wise to balance its budget.” 





Citrus Crop Seizure 
Restrained in Florida 





: ; . ; 
State Court Acts on Product 
Having Trace of Arsenic 


TALLAHASSEE, Fia., Nov. 18 


An injunction restraining the State 
Commissioner of Agriculture from destroy- 
ing crops of a group of citrus growers 
under the anti-arsenic citrus law has 
been ordered by the Florida Supreme} 
Court, which reversed the decision of the 
Highlands County Circuit Court 

The growers, L. Maxcy, Inc., et al., ap- 
plied for an injunction against Commis- 
sioner Nathan Mayo and his agents to 
prevent them from seizing the crops be- 
cause they contain traces of arsenic 

The Supreme Court did not pass upon 
the constitutionality of the State law, 
stating that this was not necessary to 
dispose of the pending case. The court 
said that the granting of the injunction 
was without prejudice to the Commis- 
sioner and his agents in enforcement ol 
the antiarsenic and other citrus or pure 
food laws whenever they may find viola- 
tions 

The court ruled that the plaintiff 
growers were entitled to an injunction 
because their fruit was grown and picked 
within the area covered by the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly quarantine and within a 
year following the lifting of the quar- 
antine. The law provides for such exemp- 
tion, the opinion stated. 


Employes Seek Trade 
For Canadian Lines 


‘‘Ship-by-rail’ Groups Urge Bus 


And Truck Regulation 


Canadian railroad employes are forming 
organizations of their own to aid in bring- 
ing more business to their companies by 
focussing attention on the need for more 
extensive use of rail transportation, ac- 
cording to a report received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Trade Com- 
missioner Harvey A. Sweetser, at Ottawa 

Plans have been made in Ottawa for 
the formation of a railway employes 
“Ship-by-Rail” association, with commit- 
tees chosen from various labor organiza- 
tions. It is reported that similar action 
has been taken in many other railway cen- 
ters throughout the country, and the*com- 
mon objective is to provide means of 
emmbling employes to cooperate in im- 
proving the present traffic situation 

Feel Public Is Uninformed 

Railway employes feel that there is an 
insufficient realization on the part of the 
public that the tremendous capital invest- 
ment ef the railway companies in Canada 
requires a large volume of business to op- 
erate successfully and that this lack of 
appreciation of fact has accelerated the 
use of motor trucks for short hauls. 

Since automobile trucks and buses op- 
erate under provincial jurisdiction, there 
has been little uniformity in the governing 
regulations while the railwavs are required 
to conform to very strict regulations con- 
cerning rates charged and the working 
conditions of railway employes 

Through the united efforts of the “Ship- 
by-Rail” Association it is hoped to se- 
cure uniform regulations governing tru 
and bus transportation, in order to pro- 
tect the railways from what they con- 
sider as unfair competition, as well as to 
increase revenue. 

In Ottawa alone, it is estimated that 
over $350,000 per month is spent by rail- 
way workers, in addition to the direct ex- 
penditures made by the railways them- 
selves, and it is claimed that it is to the 
interest of merchants and the city as a 
whole to endeavor to maintain this pur- 
chasing power.—Issued by the Depart-| 
ment of Commerce. 

















President Confers 


With Signor Grandi 


Variety of Topics Discussed at 
Meeting, According to 
Secretary Stimson 











Economic subjects were discussed chiefly 
by President Hoover and Dino Grandi, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Italy, at 
the White House Nov. 18, the Secretary 
of State Henry L. Stimson, stated orally 
after the conference. Mr. Stimson, who 
was present, said many subjects were dis- 
cussed. 

A communique will be issued at the 
termination of Signor Grandi’s visit, he 
stated. Conversations were described by 
Secretary Stimson as informal. No inter- 
preter was necessary, since Minister 
Grandi speaks fluent English, Mr. Stim- 
son said. 

Both President Hoover and Secretary 
Stimson, the latter said, will see Minister 
Grandi again before he departs. 


Stability Is Sought 
In Production of 
American Farmer 


Improved Quality Advised 
To Meet Growing Compe- 
tition Offered by Other 
Countries 


Stabilization of agricultural production, 
rather than increased production, is now 
the goal of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
which has directed its research toward 


improving the quality of crops and reduc- | 


ing unpredictable fluctuations caused by 
pests, diseases, and other hazards, the 
Department of Agriculture stated Nov. 18 


in a summary of the Bureau's annual re- , 


port, made public on that date. 




















One of four mural decorations in the State House of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, recently unveiled, is shown. The title to the picture is 
“Landing in Porto Rico in 1898, carrying the flag of a united country, 
extending the jurisdiction of the United States over a new Empire, and 
bringing many millions of oppressed people within the domain of Lib- 


erty.” The memorial, dedicated to 


“those loyal sons of Massachusetts 


who served in her Sixth Regiment in the four great wars in which this 
country has engaged—the War of the Revolution, the Civil War, the 
Spanish War and the World War,” is near the Chamber of Representa- 


Memorial to Regiment of Four Wars 
Unveiled in ‘Hall of Valor’ at Boston 


Improvement of cultural practices and | 


development of plants resistant to pro- | 


duction hazards are two lines along which 
the work has proceeded, the Department 


tives. The painting is by Richard Andrew. of Boston. 





Service From Revolution to World War Is Told in Inscrip- 


said. Bureau investigations have saved | 


California orange shippers $30 a car in 
refrigeration costs, solved the problem of 
poison spray residue on apples, and fur- 
ther developed knowledge of the “frozen- 
pack” method of preserving fruits and 
vegetables, it was stated. The statement 
follows in full text: 
Stabilized Production Sought 

Stabilized, rather than increased, agri- 
cultural production is the ultimate goal of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, says the annual 
report of William A. Taylor, Chief of the 
Bureau, to Secretary Arthur M. Hyde. The 
report, made public Nov. 18, is for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1931. 

With foreign competition for the Ameri- 
can farmer increasing in the production 
of most of his crops, the Bureau has di- 
rected research toward improving the 
quality of his products and reducing un- 
predictable fluctuations caused by pests or 
other hazards such as the weather, Dr. 
Taylor says. 

It is largely against these wide fluc- 
tuations in production that the work of 
the Bureau has been directed. The work 


|takes two directions. One is in the dis- 
|}covery and promotion of better cultural 


practices. The second is in the develop- 
ment of plants which reduce production 
hazards such as pest and weather dam- 
age. 

Control of Plant Disease 

The control of plant disease through 
the breeding of resistant varieties is less 
spectacular than some other agricultural 
achievements, says Dr. Taylor, but the re- 
sults of recent years establish this as the 
most economical and most effective method 
of avoiding increasing losses in regions 
where the climatic and other factors re- 
quire large acreage of the same crops 
year after year. 

The report records the progress of the 
year by the Bureau in this plant develop- 
ment and related work, discussing it under 
the main topics of fruits, vegetables, cer- 
eals, forage crops, cotton, sugar and other 
miscellaneous subject 

Problems of Fruit Growers 

Fruits received much attention from the 
Bureau. The problem of Northwest apple 
packers who needed a satisfactory method 
of removing oil and arsenical spray resi- 
due from apples was solved by the per- 
fection of a ated washing solution. Fur- 
ther tests on the Blakemore and Redheart 
strawberries, two varieties developed by 





the Bureau, show the Blakemore ideal for 
the Atlantic coast and the Redheart in 
much favor in the Pacific Northwest for 
canning and early marketing 

The “trickle” ethylene gas method of 
coloring citrus fruits that ripen internally 
before the skin matures has proved satis- 
factory for improving the marketability 
of Gulf Coast fruits. California orange 
shippers will benefit at least $30 a car 
on transcontinental fruit shipments, fol- 
lowing the adoption of new icing regula- 
tions for refrigerator cars. The lowered 
icing requirements resulted from an inves- 
tigation by the Bureau. 

Disease eradication is a definite part of 
the Bureau's policy More than 12,000,- 
000 peach trees were inspected in Georgia 
and Alabama in this, the second, year of 
the compaign against the phony peach 
disease Inspection disclosed the disease 
this vear in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mis- 

sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina 
Tennessee. Florida, Texas and_ Illinois 
Work of the vear indicates that citrus 
canker may be entirely eradicated 

Aid to Marketing 

The Bureau not only helps farmers grow 

commodities, | it seeks methods which 

















will aid in their marketability. An ex- 
ample of this is the continued work with 
the “frozen-pack” method of preserving 


fruits and vegetables in the Pacific North- 
west At the present time it is of par- 
ticular importance to berrv canners.. 

In the vegetable field. the Bureau this 
vear made wide tests with the Katahdin 
potato, a new variety particularly resist- 
ant tor mosaic disease and desirable 
for uniformity of size. shape, and cook- 
ing quality. Break o’ Day, a new tomato 
variety. proved highly satiesfactory for 
most growers 

Cereal work of the Bureau touched prac- 
ticallv all the grain-growing regions of the 
country. Plant breeders made satisfactory 
progress developing disease-resistant 
trains of id corn in Iowa and Indiana 
in cooveration with the State agricultural 
agencies. Thev also obtained striking re- 
lating certain strains of dis- 
ease-resistant sweet corn Hybridized 
strains of rice which mature early are 
proving popular in the California rice re- 
gion as well as in Louisiana, Texas. and 
Arkansas. Hard red Spring wheats re- 
sistant to rust and smut are being de- 
veloped through hybrids from the Hope 
variety and Ceres, Marquis, and Reliance 
wheats. Wheat growers whose fields have 
been infected by mosaic and rosette may 
soon have, through efforts of the Bureau 
a strain of wheat resistant to both dis- 
eases. The barberry eradication campaign 
directed against black stem rust in the 
Northwest continues to bring satisfactory 
results. 
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The section of the statement dealing 
with forage crops and other crops will 
be printed in the issue of Nov. 20, 


tion on State House Wall 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 18.—Another addi- 
tion to the war memorial paintings at 
the State House was revealed Oct. 31 
when the group of murals dedicated to 
the sons of Massachusetts who served in 
the Sixth Regiment during the Revolu- 
tionary, the Civil, the Spanish and the 
World wars was unveiled. Senator David 
I. Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, deliv- 
ered the dedicatory address 

The presentation to the Commonwealth 
was made by Col. Warren E. Sweetser. 
In the absence of Governor Ely the murals 
were accepted on behalf of the State by 
Adjt. Gen. John H. Agnew. 

The murals, painted by Richard An- 
drew, prominent Boston artist, are donated 
to the Commonwealth by the Sixth Regi- 
ment Veterans Association. Their erec- 
tion was authorized by a special act of the 
Legislature. 

The four paintings are located in the 
third floor corridor opposite the chamber 
of the House of Representatives. They 
are grouped, two on each side of the 


statue of Roger Wolcott, Spanish War gov- | 


ernor of Massachusetts, by the late Dan- 
iel Chester French. 


Encounter With Mob 


Portrayed by Mural 


On the left of the statue is a painting 
portraying the Massachusetts Sixth Reg- 
iment in an encounter with the mobs in 
the streets of Baltimore, April 19, 1861, 
on its way to protect the National Cap- 
ital 

The large mural on the right of the 
statue shows the landing of the Wake- 
field Company of the famous regiment at 
Guanica, Porto Rico. Col. Edward J. 
Gihon, who is now Deputy Commissioner 
of State Aid and Pensions, was captain 
of the Wakefield Company. He posed for 
the artist who portrayed him directing 
his troops as they disembarked from the 
gunboat “Gloucester” and the troopship 
“Yale” and charged upon the Spanish 
troops waiting on the shore. 

The other two are small symbolical 
paintings which serve as a setting for the 
inscription, 

Diagonally across from the Sixth In- 
fantry Memorial is another mural, painted 
by Mr. Andrew and unveiled in 1927 
This mural, harmonizing in every detail 
with the newer works, was placed there 
as a memorial to the 104th Infantry and 
depicts the decoration of the Infantry’s 
colors by the French general, Passaga. 

It is understood that it is the inten- 
tion of the Art Commission to continue 
deccrating this particular part of the State 
House corridor, known as the “Hall of 
Valor,’ with appropriate murals dedi- 
cated to the soldiers of Massachusetts. 


Inscriptions Adorn 


Walls Beside Murals 

Following is the inscription adorning the 
walls beside the murals: 

“This memorial is dedicated to those 
loyal sons of Massachusetts who have 
served in her Sixth Regiment in the four 
great wars in which this country has 
been engaged. May their example be an 
inspiration to those who read these lines, 
kotter to serve their country and their 
God. 

“The War of the Revolution 

“From incomplete records of this war 
we find that the Sixth Regiment emerged 
during the year 1778 from the companies 
of Minute Men and militia formed by the 
sturdy patriots of Middlesex and adjoin- 
ing counties 

“Civil War 

“This regiment was the first body of 
troops ready to respond for service 
to the first call of President Lincoln for 
volunteers, and the first to shed its blood 
Three times they volunteered for duty dur- 
ing this war ‘ 

“First service: Called April 15, 1861, 
reported at Boston April 16, engaged with 
Baltimore mob April 19, 1861; reached 
Washington April 19, 1861. Mustered into 
United States service April 22, 1861. Mus- 
tered out August 2, 1861. A great num- 
ber of the Regiment immediately volun- 
teered for further duty with other organ- 
izations 

“Second service: Mustered in Aug. 31, 
1862. Engagements, Zuni, Dec. 12, 1862; 
Deserted House, Jan. 30, 1863; Carrsville, 
May 15, 1863. Mustered out June 3, 1863. 

Third service: Mustered in July 26, 
1864. On duty at Fort Delaware most of 
this enlistment. Mustered out Oct. 27, 
1864. 

“Spanish-American War 

“Again the Regiment showed its readi- 
ness, and, in response to President Mc- 
Kinley’s call for troops, reported at Fram- 
ingham, May 6, 1898. Recruited to war 
strength and May 13 was mustered into 
United States service for two years. Left 
for Camp Alger, Va., ordered to foreign 
service and embarked at Charleston, S. C., 
July 8, arriving at Sibony, Cuba, July 11; 
held in reserve at the battle of Santiago 
| until the surrender of that city; then or- 
dered to Porto Rico as part of expedition 
}that captured that Island. Engaged at 
Guanica and Yanco Road, then served 





in the army of occupation until ordered 
home. Sailed from San Juan, Oct. 21, 
arriving in Boston Oct. 29. Mustered out 
at Boston, Jan. 21, 1899. 
“World War 
“The Regiment responded to the first 
call for troops in the World War, re- 


porting March 30, 1917, to guard public} 


utilities. Ordered to Framingham, then 
to Camp Devens Drafted into United 
States service Aug. 5, ordered to Westfield, 
where 1,600 officers and men were as- 
signed to various units of 26th ‘Y. D.) 
Division, with which gallant organization 
they served with distinction in the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces. The remain- 
ing officers and men were formed into the 
4th Pioneer Infantry, which also served 
with great credit in the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces.” 


Aid to Wholesalers 


Offers Opportunities for Ex- 
panding Trade, Says Fed- 
eral Specialist 


A dozen ways in which the Census of 
Distribution, compiled for the first tame 
in 1930-31, can be helpful to wholesalers 
who wish to expand their business have 
been listed by John Guernsey, of the Re- 


tail Distribution Division of the Bureau 
of the Census, according to the current 
issue of Domestic Commerce. 

Some of the uses which Mr. Guernsey 
Suggests are to check on salesmen's per- 
formances, to prevent overstocking, to de- 
limit sales territory, to survey new terri- 
tory and to determine a credit policy. The 
suggestions include only some of the uses, 
it was explained orally. The list as it ap- 
pears in Domestic Commerce follows in 
full text: 

The following suggestions are offered to 
wholesalers: 

1—Check salesmen's performance by us- 
ing the retail census to budget territories 
in advance. 


Comparisons Suggested 


2—Discover related lines which might 
increase sales. Make a comparison be- 
tween your break-down of sales by com- 
modities with the break-down of sales 
by commodities in otner comparable cities, 
and in the same kind of business in other 
parts of the country, and discover what 
other lines are carried by similar whole- 
salers elsewhere which you should investi- 
gate and perhaps carry in addition to 
your present lines. The commodity table 
in the wholesale bulletins will enable the 
wholesale dealer to compare his own line 
of goods with that handled by the group 
to which he belongs. If he has a slow 
moving line and finds that he is the only 
one in his business handling it he has a 
good reason for dropping it. He may find 
that a considerable volume of business is 


being secured by his competitors from a | 


commodity which he does not handle, or 
he may look to other communities for 
ideas as to the commodities he might add 
to his line with profit 

3—Prevent overstocking of goods. If 
you are overstocked in one or two spots 
it is easily remedied, but it becomes seri- 
ous when it is the general condition, us- 
ing several comparable cities study the 
gensus reports and your own stock fig- 
ures, comparing the departments or divi- 
sions of your own business with the figures 
of specialized wholesalers to Suggest the 
spots where stocks might be reduced. 

4 Reduce costs oi restricting territory. 
With a view to restricting or expanding 
the territory when comparisons suggest, 
compare the territory covered by your 
salesmen with that ‘covered by related 
kinds of wholesalers in your part of the 
country, and by the same kind of business 
in other parts of the country. 

5—Study your expenses. In the Whole- 
sale Census reports, detailed operating ex- 
penses are shown for similar kinds of 


business and for the same kind of business | 
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New Processes 
Effect Eeonomies 


recovery of 


low-grade ores, says Mr. Turner. 
the 
tions was that culminating in the discov- 
ery of a process for the reduction of zinc 
methane, or natural gas, which 


In Mine Industry fo 


Work of Bureau of Mines in 
Promoting Safety and 


oxide by 


With a period of low prices prevailing, 
work of the Bureau of Mines during the 


jlast fiscal year has led to significant econ- 


omies in a number of phases of the min- 
ing and allied industries, among the more 
important discoveries being a new process 
for reducing zine ore, according to the 
annual report of the Bureau Director, 
Scott Turner, issued Nov. 19. 

An example of metallurgical research 
applied commercially during the year is 
a new deoxidizer for steel] which has been 
used by a number of plants. The oil 
industry benefited by processes apprecia- 
bly reducing the cost of manufacturing 
products from crude oils relatively high 
in deleterious substances, Mr. Turner said. 

Contributions to Safety 


The bureau also made notable cohtri- 
butions to safety in mining, and the acci- 
dental death rate in mines for the fiscal 
year was cne of the lowest recorded. | 

Among the more recent fields of inves- | 
| tigation by the bureau are gold dredging | 
j}and hydraulic mining, mine accounting | 
and office management for medium-sized | 
mines, and methods and costs of gold min- | 
jing. An, official summary of the report 
| follows in full text: | 

The incessant campaign for safer con- | 
ditions in the mineral industries conducted 
by the United States Bureau of Mines was 
| greatly stimulated in 1931 by the fact that 
the accidental death rate in the mines for | 
the fiscal year was one of the lowest on 
record, states Scott Turner, Director of 
|/the bureau, in his annual report to the 
Secretary of Commerce. In the first half 
of 1931 only three major explosions, ex- 
acting 41 lives, occurred in the butuminous 
}coal mines of the United States. None 
occurred during the months of February, 
March, April, May and June. An out- 
standing accomphshment of the bureau 
was the giving of 112,220 full courses of 
training in first-aid or mine-rescue in- 
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struction to mineral workers. To date the 
| bureau's forces have given these courses 
| of safety training to 581,982 persons in the 
mineral industries. 

Processing of Metals 


notably successful in 
the study of processes for increasing the 
l netals and lowering operat- 
ing costs during a period of low prices 
great extent 


The bureau 





= * The bureau's five-ye ir potash explora- 
More Efficient Operation tion program bids fair to culminate in the 

> ‘ development of a real domestic potash in- 
Reviewed by Director dustry. 


has 


The natural-gas industry, which 
proportions, 
has been materially assisted as the result 
of the bureau's technologic studies. 
year saw a record output of helium pro- 
duced at the plant operated by the bureau 
at Amarillo at the lowest cost figures 
ever achieved 

The testing of various types of electrical 
mine equipment, with a view to eliminat- 
ing the more probable causes of gas and 
. Was continued 
is contributing greatly 
of ccal mins 


to the minimizing 
i fires and explosions. 
Falls of mine roof and coal are respon- 


Investigations 


vital mine-safe problem were conducted 





bureau's engi 
the adoption by 


figuring prominently in 
large operators of 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Nov. 18, 1931 


9:15 to 11:45 a. m—The President and 
the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, conferred at the White House with 
Dino Grandi, Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs of Italy. 


12:15 p. m.—Senator-elect Dickinson 
(Rep.), of Iowa, called with a delegation 
of eastern Iowa business men to discuss 
the question of aid from the new $500,- 
000,000 National Credit Association for 
the closed American Securities and 
Trust Bank of Davenport, Iowa. 


12:45 p. m.—The Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. Lamont, called to dis- 
cuss departmental matters. 

Remainder oi day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 








systematic timbering in the mines, with 
attendant reduction of mining hazards. 
Continued experience has confirmed the 
opinion that the permissibility method of 
control of explosives for use in coal min- 
ing, introduced some years ago by the 
yHureau, has operated with marked suc- 
cess as a safety measure. Recent statis- 
tics show that 56 per cent of the explo- 
Sives consumed are used for purposes 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 
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Fewer Gifts —Superb Quality 
As we approach the Holiday season, appropriate Gifts are an 
important consideration. Limited expenditures may necessitate 
fewer Gifts, but more care will be given to their Distinctive 
Now that inexpensive grades are widely featured 


to meet the demand for cheaper prices, Gifts of Superb Quality 
will be doubly appreciated. 


Although our prices have been lowered in accordance with 
prevailing conditions,our Handsome Neckwear, Hosiery, Robes, 
Mufflers, Sweaters and other distinctive Requisites for men 
are the Finest the world produces, a fact that enhances the 
pleasure in Giving. For friends abroad Gifts may be selected 
in our New York or our Chicago Shop and delivery will be 
made from our Paris or London Establishment. 


512 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





INTERESTED IN 


ANTIQUES and INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS ? 


To read the Saturday Antiques and Interior Decorations Pages in The Sun is 
to be well informed about antiques and the art of tasteful home decoration. 


Every Saturday in The Sun there are three or more pages devoted to 
news and valuable information about these subjects. They are 


edited by Charles Messer Stow, an antiquarian of national reputation. 


a4 
ma 


| 


The pages are copiously illustrated and contain valuable articles by 


leading authorities on old and new furniture, china, glass, silver, 
textiles, objects of art and other interesting subjects. They con- 
tain also a Question and Answer column, where collectors may 





have their questions answered; The Quester, a column of 
interesting and amusing information about old customs 
and objects; and Next Week’s Auctions, which give the 
time and place of the various auction sales.’ 


The Saturday Sun, containing these pages, may be 
had by mail for $1.50'a year, if you live outside 


Greater N ew York. 





The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 








in other cities. Comparisons witi often | 


suggest where your own expenses may be 
reduced. A check may be had on sales 
per dollar of sales expense or sales per 
dollar of wages or total operating costs 
that will permit economy through internal 
reorganization of the business. 

6—Determine the most desirable credit 
policy. Whether to expand or restrict 
your credit policy, by learning what other 
wholesalers are doing 

7—Invade new territory wisely. An ac- 
curate rating of the strength and weak- 
ness of various types of competitors in 
any territory into which it is proposed to 
expand your operatéons :s found in the 
census reports. 

8—If you propose to add desirable new 
accounts. Make a record of the number 
of accounts and sales in each city, ciassi- 
fied according to the krnd of retail store 
and compare it with the retail census re- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 
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The Sun, Subscription Department M, New York City 


Gentlemen: 


I am inclosing check for $1.50 for one year’s 


subscription to the Saturday Edition of The Sun, containing 


the Antiques and Interior Decorations Pages. 
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Tariff Commission 


Makes Report on 


Its Investigations 


Final Action Will Have Been 


Had on 92 Cases by Nov. | 
30, Chairman Fletcher In- | 


forms President 


The United States Tariff Commission | 
will have disposed of 92 cases, 
separate rate investigations, surveys and 
applications, between the time it was re- 
organized and Nov. 30, the date on which 
the resignation of its chairman, Henry P. 
Fletcher, will become effective, Chairman 
Fletcher stated in a memorandum sum- 
marizing the work of the Commission. | 
The memorandum accompanied his letter | 
of resignation sent on Nov. 17 to Mr. | 
Hoover. (This letter and Mr. Hoover's | 
reply were published in full text in the 
issue of Nov. 18.) 

Cost Data Changes 

Cost data, obtained by the Tariff Com- 
mission before certain countries sus- | 
pended the gold standard, has been ren- | 
dered inapplicable because of changed 
conditions, Mr. Fletcher said. The full 
text of his memorandum to Mr. Hoover 
follows: 

Since the Tariff Commission was reor- 
ganizerd, its work may be briefly summa- 
rized as follows 

By Nov. 30 (the effective date of the 
chairman's resignation), 39 separate rate 
investigations, covering a very large num- 
ber of items, and different rates of duty, 


such as! 
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Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private as well as governmental 
sources. The actual weex for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compari- 
son for the same period. 


otherwise indicated. 
In order to simplify comparison between different 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100, 
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will have been completed and re orted | 


upon under section 336 of the Tariff Act; 


11 important surveys (not involving rate | 


changes) will also have been completed. 

Of the nine investigations discontinued, 
eight were dismissed by Senate resolutions; 
five applications were withdrawn by pro- 
ponents; 28 applications were dismissed by 
the Commission after careful preliminary 
investigation. 
been disposed of. 

There remains on the Commission cal- 
ender 10 rate investigations and one sur- 
vey, all in response to Senate resolutions, 
and eight rate investigations of other 
origin, making a total of 19 investigations 
and surveys in progress. 

Twenty-one applications for investiga- 
tions are on file, some of which may be | 
granted and some denied, depepding upon 
the facts developed by prelimifiary inves- | 
tigation by the Commission. | 

Thus the Commission has 40 investiga- | 
tions, surveys, and applications on its| 
books compared with 92 disposed of since 
reorganization. 

Other Routine Work \ 

The Commission is, of course, engaged 
in other routine work assigned to it in- 
cluding the American valuation study | 
called for under section 340 of the Tariff | 
Act of 1930, investigations under section 
337. surveys, etc. 

The first seven of the following surveys 
have been completed and the reports pub- 
lished, while the last four are practically | 
completed and reports are being prepared 
for submission to the Congress next 
month: 

Crude petroleum production cost, Tariff Act 
of 1930; sugar differential, Committee on 
Ways and Means; anthracite coal industry of 
Soviet Russia, Committee on Ways and Mesns; 
fish and other marine products, Senate Reso- 
luction 314; cigar-wrapper tobacco; United 
States, Philippine tariff and trade relations; 


census of dyes and of other synthetic organic 
chemicals. 

Petroleum, crude and_ refined 
thereof, House Resolution 391; 
Resolution 434; vegetable oils, Senate Resolu- 
tion 323; creosote oil, Senate Resolution 470. 


The following rate investigations (sec. 
336) have been completed. 
number in parentheses): 


Pigskin leather (16), Sen. Res. 313. 
Woven wire fencing and netting (4), | 
Res. 295 | 
Ultramarine blue (8), Sen. Res. 309. | 
Wood flour (12), Sen. Res. 313. | 
ian, floor coverings, n. s. p. f. (18), Sen. 
es. 312 | 
Straw hats (21), Sen. Res. 313 
a sugar and maple sirup (23), 
Fourdrinier wires and 
Sen. Res. 313. 
Wool Felt hats (17), 
Tomatoes, 
Res. 324. 
Smokers’ articles (14), 
Cherries, sulphured 
Res. 324; App. 30 
Edible gelatin (38), App. 47. 
Pig iron (10), Sen. Res. 309 
Bentwood furniture (36), App. 5. 
Hides and skins (24), Sen. Res. 313. 
Cheese (26), Sen. Res. 324; App. 59. 
Bells (3), Sen. Res. 295 
Organs (13), Sen. Res. 313; App. 18. 
Dried eggs (42), Sen. Res. 389; App. 29 
Hemp cords (56), App. 8 
Olive oil (25), Sen. Res. 324 


Sen. 


Sen. Res. 


cylinder wires (22), 
Sen. Res. 313. 


prepared or preserved (28), Sen. 
Sen. Res 


or in 


313; App. 21. 
brine (27), Sen. 


Hearings have been held and reports | 


are being prepared for submission to the} 
President before Nov. 30 in the following 
investigations (investigation number in 
parentheses) : 


Tomatoes in their natural state 
Res. 414; App. 7 
Peppers in their 
Res. 414; App. 6. 
Peas, green or unripe (47), 
Beans, 
App. &2. 
Lima beans (50), App 
Eggplant in its natural state (48), App. 31 
ers in their natural state (49), App. 
Okra (51), App 
Pineapples (41), 
44. 
Pens (39). Sen. 
Window glass 
Crin vegetal, 
Sen. Res. 468 
Cement (5), Sen. Res. 295. 
Lumber and timber (19), Sen. 
321; Apps. 38 and 5 
Gauge glass tubes (57) 
Crude feldspar (63), 
Boots and shoes (1), 
Blown glass tableware (35), Sen. Res. 330; | 
App. 28. 


Furniture of wood (2), Sen. Res. 295; App. 2. 

The following is a list of investigations 
undertaken mostly in response to Senate 
Resolutions, which were rescinded and dis- 
missed, before public hearings were held, 
largely in response to withdrawal of Sen- 
ate Resolutions. ‘(Investigation number in 
parentheses) : 

Shoe lacings (7) 

Laces (11), Sen. 

Reptile leather 

Sugar candy 
Res. 324. 

Matches (32), Sen 

Cigarette paper (33), Sen. Res 

Refined sugar (34), Sen. Res 

Cocoa and chocolate (40), Sen 

Soups (37), App. 1. 

Another list of more than 30 applications 
have been carefully investigated by the 
Commission and applications either denied 
or dismissed without prejudice, or with- 
drawn by those who made the original ap- 
this list (last figures cover application 
number): 

Denied and dismissed 

Hats, bonnets, hoods, 

Wool. waste, shoddy, 

Hemp yarn, 8 

Men's and boys’ woolen clothing, 

Incandescent lamps, 22 

Tulip bulbs, 24. 

Cut flowers, 39 and 57 

Rough tanned walrus leather, 50. 

Paintings, pastels, drawings, etc., 

Collodion emulsion, 64. 

Cylinder watch parts, 48. 

Grapefruit, 35 

Pipes and smokers’ 

Sugar cane in 

Soy beans, 46. 

Men's silk and opera hats, 

Hot rolled diameter 

Cork insulation, 83 

Woven fabrics of flax, etc., 73. 

Jute paddings and interlinings, 

Calf and kip shoe leather, 81 

Antifriction steel balls, 89 

Springrings, 91 

Yarn guiding apron (sec 

Lumber and timber (sec 

Ground pumice stone, 

Ground chicory, 111. 

raw lime juice, 93 

Withdrawn 

Bamboo handle toothbrushes, 

Crude barytes ore, 45. 

artificial flowers, 70. 

Parachlormctacresol, 16. 

Live cattle, 108. — é ; 

The following investigations called 


(45), 
(46), Sen. 


Sen. Res. 414. 
snap or string, green or unripe (58), 


Sen. 


natural state 


29 


33 
Sen. Res. 397; Apps. 34 and 
Res. 360 and 438. | 
(20), Sen. Res. 313. 


Spanish moss, flax tow (54), | 


Res. 313 and| 
App. 79. 

App. 90. 

Sen. Res. 313 and 295. 


Sen 
Res. 
(15), 
and 


Res 
311. 
Sen. Res 
confectionery 


308 


313. 
(29), Sen. 
Res. 325. 

325. 

309 and 325 
Res. 380. 


by 
etc., 


mfgd 
rags 


mach., 49. 
4. 


19. 


v7. 
Swiss, 


articles of clay 
its natural state, 85 


52. 


41, 42 and 61. 
tubing, 37. 


74 


337), 36. 
337), 109 
102-10-15-16 


ll. 


for 


(Investigation | 
} 


Thus 92 cases will have | 
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business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 


for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
The weekly average for this 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


for each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 


if the value is less than the average the index number 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Nov. 14 where available. 
partment of Commerce.) 


Chart Legend: 1930 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0: 
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by Senate Resolutions are under way at | 
the present time, and in most cases the} 
investigations are nearing completion. The| 
investigations in progress are as follows. | 
(Investigation number in parentheses) : | 
Umbrellas (9), Sen. Res. 312, 309 | TALLAHASSEE, Fia., Nov. 18. 
Infants’ wear of wool (31), Sen. Res. 325. The sale in the State of Florida of 
Agricultural hand tools (6), Sen. Res. 295. - ee F 
Laminated products (30), Sen. Res. 324 concentrated grape “bricks” does not con- 
Velvets and velveteens (52), Sen. Res. 440.| stitute a violation of the Florida prohibi- | 
Casein (43), Sen. Res. 390; App. 40 , c idé p Y 
Nonedible gelatin and glue (53), Sen. tion laws, according to an opinion of At- 
torney General Cary D, Landis. 


458. 
Dried beans (44), Sen. Res 
Lead, survey, Sen. Res. 441 The sales of such a product are no! 
Some of these, the Commission has been more a violation of the prohibition laws 
than the sale of grapes from which wine Agricultural Economics, Department of 
might be made or the sale or corn and | Agriculture. shows the following cold 


informed, will be dismissed by the Senate. 
Other investigations in progress, based 

rye from which whisky might be made, it | storage holdings of dairy products and 

was stated. ‘eges Nav. 1: 


upon applications, include. (Investigation 
number in parentheses. Last figures cover 
application numwer): The “brick” in question, it was pointed; Creamery butter: 56,164,000 pounds com- 
Alsimin (55), 43 = out, “is composed chiefly of grapes, sugar | Pared with 109,646,000 pounds Nov. 1, 1930, 
Candied fruit (61), 62 a apie = : 2 : and a five-year average of 114,682,000 pounds. 
Flaxseed and linseed oil and glucose, is unfermented and nonin- 
AGE toxicating.” 40 per cent cream: 125,000 40-quart cans 
Sponges (64), 92 meus 8. compared with 293,000 40-quart cans Nov. 1 
Mackerel, fresh, 94, 95, 98, 1930. +e 
' 20 per cent cream: 1,000 40-quart cans 
(59), compared with 11,000 40-quart cans Novy. 1, 


( 


Res 


Ra statement follows in full text: 


Dairy Products and Eggs 
The monthly report of the Bureau of 


(62), 17 


salted, etc. (65), 


Action to Revise Calendar 
Before 1939 Is Proposed 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
be made public, however, until it has been 
referred to the Department of State for 
study and possible suggestions for changes 
in its terms. As soon as the churches ap- 
prove fixation of the date, the change can 
| be put into effect at once. It is expected 
that the churches’ attitude will be ex- 
pressed by 1933. 
of| With respect to proposals for calendar | = 
|} reform in general, it was the view of the! 
conference that there is no use in making 
slight changes, since this would leave the 
major defects in the calendar untouched 
It was concluded that the change, when 
made, should be such that a_ perpetual 
calendar would result on the basis of a 
13-month year, each year beginning on 
the first day of the week. Revision on the 
basis of a 12-month year would not elim- 
inate the principal defects of the present 
calendar. 
About 80 per cent of expressions of rep- 
resentatives of Protestant churches have 
been favorable to calendar reform. Pro- these faiths break the seven-day continu- 
ees, 18 canna ponents of the plan have been advised by ity every time they cross the 180th meri- 
| ‘Antimony oxide; antimony regulus or metal,| the heads of the Greek Orthodox Church, | dian, but do not consider this a violation 
1123, Roman Catholic Church, and Church of of their faith. 


98, 100, 101. 
Sugar and molasses 
Cherries. sulphured 
quest of President. 
Tomatoes, prepared 
quest of President. 
There remains on the calendar 
lowing applications for investigation un- 
der the provisions of section 336 of the 
| Tariff Act of 1930. These applications are 
receiving the usual preliminary study at 
the present time (figures are application 
numbers) : 
Lemons, 80 
Dried or fresh 
tinned, 60 and 96. 
Barley malt, 53. 
Pulpboard in rolls for 
wallboard, 10 
Filaments and yarns of rayon 
Linen huck towels, 51. 
Gloves of leather, 58 
Towels and napkins 
75 
Crepe and tissue 
Whole eggs. etc., 
etc., 86 and 87. 
Fluorspar, 97. 
Chocolate, sweetened, 
Canvas rubber-soled 
105 
Rubber insulated wires and cables, 106 
| Wooden and aluminum folding rules, 112. 
Crude sperm oil, 113 
| Ribbon fly catchers, 
Long staple cotton, 
| Upholsterers’ nails, 


(66) 
or 


103, 107. 
in brine re- 


1930. 


American cheese: 64,071,000 pounds com- 
pared with 78,919,000 pounds Nov. 1, 1930, 
and a five-year average of 74,164,000 pounds 

Swiss, including block cheese: 9,765,000 
pounds compared with 8,504,000 pounds Nov. 
1, 1930, and a five-year average of 17,654,000 
pounds. 

Brick 
pounds 
1, 1930, 
pounds. 

Limburger cheese: 687,000 pounds com- 
pared with 1,607,000 pounds Nov. 1, 1930, 
and a five- year average of 1,493,000 _pounds. 


or preserved (60), re- 


the fol- 


and munster cheese: 1,115,000 
compared with 860,000 pounds Nov. 
and a five-year average of 1,251,000 


mushrooms, prepared or 


use in 


manuf. 


69. 


England that there is no dogmatic rea- 
son why the calendar should not be re- 
vised. 

There has been no definite expression 
from the latter three churches, 
as to whether they would actually favor 
the plan or look on it with disfavor, and 
their position is not entirely clear. 

Many Jews and Sabbatarians oppose the 
proposed reforms on religious grounds be- 
cause of the breaking up of the continuity 
of the seven-day week. Dr. Marvin be- 
lieves there is inconsistency in this atti- 
tude, however, inasmuch as members of 


etc., 


of flax, hemp, ramie, 


hats. ete 
prepared 


paper 
frozen, 


88 
preserved, 


in bars, etc 
footwear, 


104 
waterproof, 


114. 
117, 119, 12 
thumb 


0, 121 


tacks, chair 
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‘OLD storage holdings of creamery butter on Nov. 


4 those of a year ago and stocks of meats and eggs also were materially smaller, 
according to a tabulation just made public by the Department of Agriculture. 
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ge Holdings of Butter, 
Meat and Eggs Reported Smaller 


1 were little more than half 


The 


All other varieties of cheese: 6,222.000 
pounds compared with 7,103,000 pounds 
Nov. 1, 1930, and a five-year average of 
6,655,000 pounds. 

Case eggs: 5,740,000 cases compared with 
6,785,000 cases Nov. 1, 1930, and a five-year 
average of 5.867.000 cases. 

Frozen eggs: 94,860,000 pounds compared 
with 98,359,008 pounds Nov. 1, 1930, and a 
five-year average of 69.810,000 pounds. 

The case equivalent for frozen eggs is 
2,710,000 cases compared with 2,810,000 cases 
Nov. 1, 1930, and a five-year average of 
1,995,000 cases. = 

The total equivalent frozen eggs and shell 
eggs is 8.450.000 cases compared with 9,595,- 
000 cases Nov. 1, 1930, and a five-year aver- 
age of 7,862,000 cases. 

Classification of frozen eggs on 80 per cent 
of total holdings for Nov. 1, 1931, is shown 
as follows: 19 per cent whites, 20 per cent 
yolks and 61 per cent mixed. 


Frozen Poultry 
The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 


Agriculture, shows the following cold stor- | 


age holdings of frozen poultry on Nov. 


Total frozen poultry: 65,690,000 ounds 
with 59,269,000 pounds ov. 1, 
1930, and a five-year average of 64,277,000 
pounds. 

Broilers: 15,247,000 pounds compared 
13,505,000 pounds Nov. 1, 1930, and a 
year average of 16,328,000 pounds. 

Fryers: 5,534,000 pounds compared 
4,861,000 pounds Nov. 1, 1930, and a 
year average of 4,546,000 pounds. 

Roasters: 12,129,000 pounds compared 
11,346,000 pounds Nov. 1, 1980. and a 
year average of 12,719,000 pounds 

Fowls: 7,453,000 pounds compared with 
7,474,000 pounds Nov. 1, 1930, and a five-year 
average of 7.746.000 pounds. 

Turkeys: 2,301,000 pounds compared with 
2.751.000 pounds Nov. 1, 1930, and a five-year 
average of 3,436,000 pounds 

Miscellaneous poultry: 23,026,000 pounds 
compared with 19,338,000 pounds Nov. li, 
1930, and a five-year average of 19,502,000 
pounds 


While the Bureau feels assured of the | 
{completeness and accuracy of the total 


43 


with 
five- 


with 
five- 


with 
five- 
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amount of poultry reported, 
of the various sizes of chickens. 
are a number of concerns whose holdings 
are exceedingly heavy, who find it im- 
| practicable to make segregation on their 
reports. Consequently, there will be fryers 
contained in the figures shown for broilers. 


|e and possibly miscellaneous poul- 


There 


Frozen and Cured Meats 
The monthly report of the Bureau of 
| Agricultural Kconomics, Department of 
Agriculture, shows the following stocks of 
frozen and cured meats, including lard, in 
cold storage warehouses gue meat packing 
establishments on Noy. 1: 


Total meats: 465,304 vo pounds comparea 
with 497,438,000 pounds Nov. 1, 1930, and 
@ five-year average of 552,595,000 pounds 

Frozen beef: 20,873,000 pounds compared 
with 47,221,000 pounds Noy. 1, 1930. and a 
five-year average of 41,107,000 pounds 

Frozen pork: 53,310,000 pounds compared 
with 64,127,000 pounds Nov. 1, 1930, and a 
five-year average of 66,421,000 pounds 

Frozen lamb and mutton: 1,958,000 pounds 
compared with 4,326,000 pounds Nov. 1, 1930 
and a five-year average of 3,882,000 pounds 

Cured beef: 8.504.000 pounds in process 
of cure and 5,114.009 pounds fully cured 
compared with 9,535,000 pounds in process 
of cure and 7,106,000 pounds fully cured 
Nov. 1, 1930. and a five-year average of 18.- 
707,000 pounds for both items 

Dry salt pork: 36,926.000 pounds in process 
of cure and 42,570,000 pounds fully cured 
compared with 25,897,000 pounds in process 
of cure and 17,297,000 pounds fully cured 
Nov. 1. 1930, and a five-year average of 
90,970,000 pounds for both items 

Pickled pork: 152,810,000 pounds in process 
of cure and 94,130,000 pounds fully cured 
Nov. 1, 1930, and a five-year average of 
273,431,000 pounds for both items 

Miscellaneous nieats: 49,109,000 pounds 
compared with 72,444,000 pounds Nov. 1, 
1930, and a five-year average of 58,077,000 
pounds. 

Lard: 39,641,000 pounds compared with 
36,211,000 pounds Nov. 1. 1930. and a five- 
year average of 72,801.000 pounds. 


Fruits 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, shows the fol- 
lowing cold storage holdings of fruits on 
Nov. 1, 1931: 

2,263,000 barrels of apples 
1,571,000 barrels Nov. 1, 1930, 
average of 2 358,000 barrels 

14,670,000 boxes of apples 
15,669,900 boxes Novy. 1, 1930, 
average of 11,529,000 boxes. 

9,575,000 bushel baskets of apples com- 


compared with 
and a five-year 


compared with 
and a five-year 


| damaged by 


| tions. 
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it cannot 
| vouch for the accuracy and classification 
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1 arth Weather 


Persists in Week 
In Many Areas 


Conditions Favorable for 
Wheat Over Most of the 
Producing Section, Says 
Weather Bureau 


Abnormally warm’ weather persisted 
during the last week, the period as a 
whole being the warmest ever known at 
this season of the year in some central 
valleys, the Weather Bureau, Department 
of Agrigulture, stated Nov. 18 in its weekly 
review of weather and crop conditions. 
Conditions were very favorable to wheat 
over most of the producing area, the Bu- 
reau said, although the crop has been 
drought in western Kansas 
and part of Texas. The review follows in 
full text: ~ 
Warm in Eastern Areas 

Abnormally warm weather continued 
practically everywhere east of the Rocky 
Mountains, but it was much colder be- 
tween the Rockies and Pacific Ocean. A 
good many places in the eastern half of 
the country reported the highest tempera- 
tures of record for so late in the season, 
and the week, as a whole, was the warm- 
est ever known at this time of the year 
in some central valley sections. 

‘The weekly mean temperatures 
from 6 degrees to as much 
above normal east of the Grea 
cept in extreme southern 
greatest plus departures appear in the 
Ohio, middle and upper Mississippi, and 
lower Missouri Valleys. In the East freez- 
ing temperatures were confined to a few 
extreme districts, with some unusually 
high weekly minima in central valley sec- 
For example, the lowest tempera- 
ture for the weck as far north as Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, was 54 degrees. However, some 
rather cold weather occurred in the 
Northwest at the close of the week, Havre, 
Mont., reporting a temperature of 4 de- 
grees above zero on the morning of the 
17th. 


ranged 
as 21 degrees 
t Plains, ex- 
Florida. The 


Rainfall Moderate 
Rainfall was moderate to heavy 
belt of considerable width, extending 
norihern Texas northeastward over 
central valleys to the Lake region. The 
heaviest falls occurred in western Missouri 
and eastern Kansas, where some stations 
reported more than 5 inches for the week. 


over 


% 


| There was also substantial precipitation 


rather generally west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, with large areas having from 1 to 
more than 2 inches. On the other hand, 
it was again practically rainless from Vir- 
ginia and central Kentucky southward, 
while precipitation was inappreciable in 
the western and most of the northern 
Great Plains. 

An outstanding feature of 
weather was the widespread, 
stantial, and generally beneficial precipi- 
tation that occurred from the Pacific coast 
eastward to and extending over the w 
ern slope of the Rocky Mountains. Prac- 
tically all of this large area received heip- 
ful moisture, which improved the general 
outlook, especially in California, where the 
soil is now in excellent condition for plow- 
ing. Also the additional rain or snow in 
the Pacific Northwest further improved 
the situation there, with the wheat belt 
of Washington now better supplied with 
moisture than for several years at this 
season. 


the week's 
mostly sub- 


Drought in Southeast 

East of the Rockies, conditions with re- 
gard to moisture are still variable. The 
Lake region, the Ohio, middle and upper 
Mississippi, and lower Missouri Valleys, as 
well as Oklahoma and northern ‘Texas, 
have been further supplied with moisture, 
especially beneficial in the Southwest. On 
the other hand, the southeastern drought, 
covering the large area from Maryland 
and the southern Ohio Valley southward, 
was intensified by another practically 
rainless week. Also the west-central 
Plains, notably the western half of Kan- 
sas, are still largely unrelieved, with mois 
ture badly needed, especially for Winter 
wheat. In paris of the South: more 
particularly in the Carolinas and Georgia, 
it has been the driest Fall of record. 

The mild, open weather was gene? 
favorable for farm operatio except 
soil work in the drier areas, and 
husking in some central valleys 
rainfall was heavy. Livestock 
freely in northern sections, saving much 
feed; they are still grazing on pasiure 
lands and harvested fields as far north 
as the northern border States. 

Condition of Wheat 

Small Grains.—Weather conditions were 
very favorable for Winter wheat over the 
Ohio Valley, with progress good to excel- 
lent; iike conditions prevailed also over 
the central and northern Mississippi Val- 
ley area, eastern Kansas, and in Oklahoma 
and northern Texas. In the western half 
of Kansas wheat 1s very poor to poor, with 
rain still needed badly and some not vet 
up in the extreme western part. In south- 
ern Texas progress and condition of Win- 
ter cereals are poor to good, depending 
on local moisture Supplies, while to the 
westward a large area, comprising all the 
Southeast from central Kentv and 
Maryland scuthward, remains very dry, 
with progress at a standstill and late 
plantings seriously delayed 

Rain or snow was vo\y beneficial in the 
more western States, with cultivation now 
advancing rapidly in California and early- 
sown grain sprouting well and some fields 
showing green. In Washington additional 
precipitation was very helpful, with more 
moisture in the soil now than for several 
years at this time; late-sown grains are 
germinating nicely. 

Corn Husking Delayed 

Corn and Cotton.—Husking 
bing corn were Gelayed by quent rains 
or wet fields during the week in the upper 
Mississippi and lower Missouri valleys, but 
elsewhere good progress continued In 
Iowa there were considerable complaints 
of sprouting in fieldsandalso of molding 
because of recent warm, moist weather 

Picking cotton was likew tardéd 
some extent in the northwes Coiton 
Belt, especially in Oklahoma and northern 
Texas. Elsewhere the ga ring of that 
remaining in the fields made good prog- 
ress and is mostly nearly finished. 

Ranges Poor in Southeast 

Miscellaneous Crops The drought 
the Southeast continues practically un- 
broken and ranges and pastures in that 
area are poor to only fair in most piac 
wells, springs, and streams are very low 
in the extreme Southeast, with wate up- 
ply problems becoming serious. Conditions 
are largely favorable elsewhere east of the 
Rocky Mountains, with ranges, pastures, 
and clover good to excellent. Rains and 
snows were beneficial in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region and to the westward, although 
more moisture still needed in parts, 
Livesteck are hclding up well, even in the 
drier areas, while the mild, open weather 
in the northern Great Plains was highly 
favorable. 

Winter truck is in serious need of rain 
throughout the southern districts, espe- 
cially in the Southeast and most of Flor- 
ida; in the latter State the wet lowlands 
of the Southeast dried out, impr oving con- 
ditions considerably. Sugar-beet digging 
is practically done in most sections, while 
cane grinding advanced rapidly in Gulf 
districts. Citrus are small, with much 
dropping in Florida, but the cooler weather 
in California was beneficial and navels 
are coloring more rapidly. 
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baskets Novy. 1, 


4.721.000 
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79.000 boxes of 
2.812.000 boxes Nov 
average of 1 900. 000 boxe 

364.000 bushel 


pears con 
1930 


pared with 
and a five-year 
ba of pears compared 
with 193,000 bust is Nov. 1, 1930, and 
a five-year average 138,000 bushel baskets. 

99.245.009 pounds of frozen and preserved 
fruits compared with 80.049,.000 po inds Nov 
1, 1930, and a five-year average of 67,401,000 
pounds. 
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-Federal-aid Funds for Education 








Are Discussed by Advisory Group 


Report of President’s Committee Points to Re-| 
cent Trends in Government Participa- 
tion in School Systems of States 


Publication of the full text of the 
report of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education to President 
Hoover, recommending a number of 
changes in the policies and activities 
of the Federal Government in respect 
to education, was begun in the issue 
of Nov. 17. Chapters I and II were 
printed in that issue. Chapter III, 
entitled “Federal Relations to Educa- 
tion in the States” was begun in the 
issue of Nov. 18 and concludes as fol- 
lows: 

4. Tax systems. The American people | 
are justified in using their Federal tax 
system to give financial aid to education 
in the States, provided they do this in a 
manner that does not delegate to the 
Federal Government any control of the 
social purposes and specific processes of 
education. : se 

(a) Such a policy is old, not new. as 
been the accepted practice of the Amer-| 
ican people since the pre-constitutional | 
period. The simple policy of making land 
and money grants to the States for edu- 
cation in general was followed up to the 
Civil War. 

(b) Such financial grants covering a 
considerable period in our history did not 
foster control of education in the States 
by the Federal Government. The grants 
were made in a manner to foster local | 
initiative and self-government. | 

(c) Federal money grants given since 
the Civil War were made to foster specific 
types of education believed to be neces- 
sary for special groups of people. Many 
of the acts granting these subsidies define 
limited specific purposes for which the 
monies grante dmay be used; they establish 
limiting conditions as to so specific a mat- 
ter as Teneth of class exercises; and they 
often provide that many details of the} 
work are subject to the approval of Fed- 
eral officials with authority to reject plans 
and withhold funds. True, these acts are 
not effective unless the conditions of the 
act are accepted by State Legislatures. 
But when a State Legislature, in order to 
secure the money grant, accepts those 
bility for control of the social purposes 
conditions, it thereby delegates to the Fed- 
eral Government some of its own responsi- 
and specific processes of education. 


Economic Conditions 


(d) Changing economic conditions in the 
United States have increased the income 
disparities of States without relieving them 
of a common national obligation to edu- 
cate each citizen resident within their 
boundaries. The drift toward greater fis- 
cal disparities is indicated by such evi- 
dence as we have. If this should prove 
to be the case, Federal aid to education 
in general may prove to be a necessary 
fiscal policy. 

‘e) Adequate data are not now available 
to prove on economic grounds whether 
Federal grants to the States in aid of edu- 
cation are or are not justified. With the 
wide variations in the methods of taxation 
used in the various States and with the 
rapidly changing economic conditions, it is 
not at present possible to determine un- 
equivocally whether Federal aid to educa- 
tion or to other public services will tend to 
retard or to promote reforms in local sys- 
tems of taxation. Adequate studies on 
these points are needed, if the American 
people are to settle this vital question 
wisely in their own ultimate interest and 
not as a mere matter of guesswork senti- 
ment. and passing philanthropic impulse. 

5. Grants. If federally collected tax 
money is used to give financial aid to the 
States, it should be given to aid educa- 
tion as a whole and not as special grants | 
for the stimulation of particular types of 
training. 

‘a) Our long experience shows that gen- 
eral Federal grants do not tend to in- 
terfere with our’ essentially American 
method of keeping educational manage- 
ment as close to the people as is consistent | 
with effective service. | 


Standardized Policies 


(b) The widely current notion that con- | 
trol of education always follows any and 
all types of financial grants is not veri- 
fied by experience; this false generaliza- 
tion arises from our comparatively recent 
Federal attempts to stimulate and stand- 
ardize special types of education in the 
States through money rewards and de- 
privals. Federal control followed, not from 
financial aid as a major purpose but 
from its use as an instrument for en- 
forcing certain specific educational poli- 
cies and methods in the States. _ 

‘c) Complete financial audit gives the 
publicity that protects the Federal Gov- 
ernment and is an adequate safeguard 
against State expenditure of Federal funds 
for anything outside the broad educational 
purposes contemplated. | 

‘d) Wisdom in State allocation and ex- | 
penditure of funds given by the Federal 
Government is best guaranteed by full 
and detailed reports to the Federal Gov- | 
ernment. The printing and wide distri- 
bution of the same by the Federal Gov- | 
ernment will inform public opinion, the | 
only competent check upon which popular 
government may rely in the long run 

‘e) State governments are closer to 
the needs and aspirations of their com- 
munities than is the Federal Government. 
They can check results better than a more 
remote and centralized political authority. 
The smaller the area of governments, the 
more intimate, accurate, direct and in- 
sistent is the criticism of administrative 
officers by citizens 

When a central government has juris- 
diction over a country as geographically | 
large, as industrially varied, as socially | 
differentiated, as historically accustomed 
to local self-government, and as demo- 
cratically constituted as is the United 
States, the inflexible rules inevitably as- 
sociated with highly centralized adminis- 
tration seriously interfere with effective 
local action. Smaller governmental units 
have less difficulty in adapting their own 
procedures to their own conditions and 
needs. } 

‘f) Increased Federal control and weak- 
ened local initiative have been distinct | 
products of attempts to use the Federal | 
Government to spread desirable, special | 
types of education by money controls used | 
to achieve quick, wide and uniform con- | 
duct of the special education stimulated. | 

Such use of special grants has steadily | 
increased the tendency of the Federal | 
Government to impose its educational | 
policy on the State governments through | 
the psychological influence of Federal par- 
ticipation, through bureau or board ad- 
ministration, and finally through specific 
legal enactments. Each succeeding special 
grant has tended to widen, intensify, and 
fix final control by a Federal agency. 


Standards of Procedure 


Federal standards of procedure when 
first inaugurated generally represent the 
best selections from the then existent, 
widely divergent, and spontaneous experi- 
ments of many local communities. Such 
experimentation tends to be discouraged 
and restricted after a decade or more of | 
standardization under central governmen- 
tal influences, and progress halts with the 
retardation of free inquiry and experi- 
ment. 

‘g) When special grants by the Fed-| 
eral Government are inaugurated as tem- 
porary and transitional policies, in order 
to meet some apparent emergency of na- 
tional importance, they tend to become 
permanent to a far greater degree than 
when made by State and local govern- 
ments. The administrative officers inter- | 
ested in the financing of such projects 
are more remote from the scene of local 
action. While theoretically the servants | 
of the people, they operate closer to the 
Seat of Federal Government and often 
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served its 


have a greater argumentative influence in 
|Congress than do the unorganized mil- 
lions of peopfe supposed to be served by 
| the special grants. 
anything like the same degree where a 
| State government sets up a special, tran- 
| sient policy, and administration. 


|which has 
readily revised or revoked in the States. 
Such Federal 
| types of education obstructs the growing 
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American tendency and aspiration to see 
and deal with the child's life and with 
society’s needs as a balanced whole. 

A tendency to set up more than one 
system of educational management within 
the States seems to have inhered in the 
system of special grants and special man- 
agements set up by Federal grants, in 
spite of the natural 
States. 


Matching of Grants 


6. Matching. The matching of Federal 
money grants, with State or local funds 
whether their use is for general or special 
educational purposes is a policy not to be 
favored in the field of education. 

(a) The matching of Federal grants for 


| general educational purposes is far less 


serious than matching special grants. The 
States and local communities are likely 
to be spending far more money for edu- 
cation in general than the probable 
amounts of aid which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is likely to grant in a perceivable 
future. But if any general Federal grants 
require matching with new, or additional, 
local monies, it may have a serious result 
in States already taxing themselves near 
their limit. Federal aid would, under 
these conditions, not relieve poor States 
but overburden them 


‘b) The State and local 


matching of 
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not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. “They're 
can't be in!” No wonder LUCKIES 
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resistance of the! 


When Kay Francis left the stage and 
enlisted in the Hollywood army, pictures 


debut, and she's charged along to even 
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special purpose grants tends to aggravate 
, already existing State budget difficulties 
by giving the Federal Government actual 
control over certain portions of State 
; money now in many instances, raised with 
great difficulty. State and local monies 
matching Federal aid are, under present 
practice, expendable under contractual 
conditions affecting both alike; thus mon- 
ies raised by the States tend to pass out 
of their free and flexible management. 
Thus, matching Federal grants tends to 
distort State budgets by committing local 
monies to purposes for longer than ordi- 
nary legislative interims, so great is the 
temptation offered in the form of condi- 
tioned Federal monies. 
one legislative body cannot readily bind 
its successors. Practically, a sense of 
moral obligation to agreements and under- 
standings does hamper the freedom of 
succeeding legislatures. 


Helping Researche 
(c) Matching Federal funds for special 
educational purposes with State or local 
funds tends to create favored types of 
education, taking from the State the free 
discretion to deal equitably by all types 


of education. Through standardization, 
nationally induced, salary status and 
equipment discriminations have been 


brought into existence with serious effects 
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{intellectual in character, does not 


localities. 


7. Research. The Federal Government 
should render large intellectual assistance 
to the States in matters of education 
through scientific research, and the col- 
lection and dissemination of reliable in- 
formation, particularly when the types of 
intellectual, scientific, and professional 
service needed cannot be provided by the 
States and the local communities. 


American Experience 


(a) The area of valuable American ex- 
perience with education covers all of the 
States. No single State can have ade- 
quate access to the experiences beyond 
its boundaries. In this regard what the 
local communities and States cannot do 
the Federal Government should do. 

(b) Such a service being voluntary, and 
offend 
the democratic spirit. It implies free ac- 
cess on the part of all the people to com- 
petent information, and free decision in 
applying this information to both the local 
and the national educational circumstance 
and aspiration. Such a service has no 
coercive element in it. It rests on ac- 
curate knowledge, open discussion, and un- 
hampered choice. It guarantees educa- 


tional reforms and readjustments resting 
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upon an informed public opinion, the es- 
sential basis of a democratic life. 

(c) Thus far every group appearing be- 
fore this Committee, in the many confer- 
ences held, has _ heartily endorsed the 
worth, desirability, and propriety of such 
an intellectual service being rendered by 
the Federal Government. This service is 
not now adequately performed in educa- 
tion. Striking examples of the effective- 
ness of this type of services may be found 
in the work of the Department of Com- 
merce, Agriculture, and Labor. 

Authority of Bureaus 


(d) The history of governmental bureaus 
that have little legal authority and ample 
intellectual facilities is that they tend to 
enlarge their scientific inquiry, their dis- 
semination of knowledge, their wish to 
confer, and their sensitiveness to local dif- 
ficulty and need. They tend to become 


increasingly cooperative in getting re- 
sults. 
On the other hand, governmental bu- 


reaus that are highly endowed with politi- 
cal power, tend to resort to investigation, 
dissemination, and free argument less and 
less as their legal authority grows more 
and more. They tend to promote the 
specialty in which they are interested by 
appeals to political devices such as temp- 
tation of moncy-grants, given or with- 
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held, legal authority, and power to ap- 
prove programs or reject them. 

(e) The more civil administration rests 
on fact-finding in the scientific spirit, 
the less is the danger that a govern- 
mental policy inaugurated to meet a new 
need in our rapidly changing economic 
social and political conditions, or a gov- 
ernmental agency established to promote 
that policy, will become a permanent in- 
cubus on government. All this has a par- 
ticularly important bearing on education 
which must provide training for the 
American life that is to be, rather than 
for the American life that was. 


Periods of Transition 


8. Transition. Modification of the Fed- 
eral means of aiding education should in- 
clude provisions to assure adequate pe- 
riods of transition. 


(a) It is wise to avoid sudden fractures 
in procedure by providing an adequate pe- 
riod of transition from present policy and 
procedure to a different policy and pro- 
cedure, whether the latter be a complete 
innovation or a mere restoration of a 
former policy. Particularly is this true 
where States. local communities, and local 
institutions have been dependent on 
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Proof Submitted 
Justifies Ruling 


Of Tax Tribunal 


Court Holds That Evidence 
Was 
And That Board’s Actio 
Was Not Arbitrary 


n 


Tuomas H. TRACY ET AL. | 
v. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. | 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
Nos. 5688, 5689. 

Petitions to review orders of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 
Before Moorman, Hicks and HICKENLOOPER, 
Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 


Nov. 3, 1931 


HICKENLOOPER, Circuit Judge: In Jan- 
uary, 1902, the petitioner, The Huron 
Building Co., acquired Lot No. 251 in Port 
Lawrence Division in the City of Toledo, 
Ohio, being a lot of land fronting 60 feet 
on Jefferson Avenue, and having a depth 
of 120 feet. The purchase price was $45,- 
000. In 1904 a retail store and commercial 
loft building was constructed on the lot} 
at a cost of $90,940.71. :On Dec. 1, 1921, 
the petitioner sold these premises for the 
net sum of $213,340. The principal ques- 
tion for decision before the Commissioner 
and the Board of Tax Appeals related to 
the March 1, 1913, value to be used in 
computing the profit derived from the 
sale. 

The Commissioner fixed this value at 
$132,310.64. The Board of Tax Appeals 
increased it to $176,000, and, since much 
of the evidence was directed to the valu- 
ation of land and buildings separately, 
apportioned $96,000 of this sum to the 
land and $80,000 to the building. The 
Board also held that the value of the 
building on March 1, 1913, should be re- 
duced by 2 per cent depreciation, from 
March 1, 1913, to Jan. 1, 1921, in com- 
puting the profit on the sale in 1921. The 
petitioner contends that the March 1, 1913, 
value should not be less than $211,000 
and that the Board acted arbitrarily in 
fixing it at $176,000; that the conclusion 
of the Board was not supported by any 
evidence, was contrary to the evidence, 
and was not based upon the independent 
knowledge of the Board. It is also con- 
tended that the Board erred in deducting 
depreciation, in refusing to allow, as a 
proper charge to depreciation reserve, cer- 
tain sums to represent capital expendi- 
tures, and in rejecting and excluding cer- 
tain evidence tendered by petitioner. 


Relation of Cases 


The case of ‘Thomas H. Tracey is related 
to that of The Huron Building Company 
in that it concerns the effect to be given 
a dividend of $15,000 paid to him by The 
Huron Building Company in 1921. Deter- 
mination of the portion sf such dividend 
which constituted a return of capital and 
nontaxable surplus depends upon the de- 
cision in the case of The Huron Building 
Company. If the decision in the case of 
that petitioner be affirmed, the decision of 
the Board of Tax Appeals in the Tracy 
case must likewise be affirmed. 

The evidence introduced by the peti- 
tioners consisted largely of the testimony 
of experts, all of whom attempted to place 
a separate value upon the land and to| 
arrive at the reconstruction cost of the} 
building, less depreciation, as of March 1, 
1913. This separate valuation of land and 
building was necessary and proper in de- 
termining the amount of annual deprecia- 
tion, but is not particularly helpful in 
arriving at the market or sound value of 
a parcel of improved real estate. 

In such case building and land consti- 
tute a unit, the market value of which 
has been frequently said to be the price 
which one, who is under no compulsion 
to scll, is willing to take for the property, 
and which another, who is under no com- 

ulsion to buy, but is able and desires to 

uy, is willing to pay for the property. 

This price may or may not be largely 
influenced by reproduction costs. The type 
of the building, its suitability to the neigh- 
borhood in which it is located, whether | 
construction expenditures were needlessly | 
lavish and extravagant on the one hand. | 
or wise and economical on the other, the 
earning capacity of the building as pure} 
investment, and many other factors also | 
have to do with the question of value as 
of any specific date. 

It is contended by the petitioner that | 
the only evidence of value introduced be- | 
fore the Board of Tax Appeals being this 
epinion evidence of experts and that 
which is also in its nature opinion evi- | 
dence—the tax valuations of land and} 
building, which were testified to be 60 per 
cent of the true value—the Board was un- 
der obligation to accept the petitioner's | 
valuation and to render judgment accord- 
ingly. | 

While the opinions of experts are com- 
petent and often very helpful, such evi- | 
dence is not considered binding upon the | 
tribunal before which it is produced, at | 
least not to the extent that such tribunal | 
is bound to follow it if contrary to the| 
best judgment of its members. Anchor | 
Co. v. Commissioner, 42 F. (2d) 99 (C. 
C. A. 4); Am-Plus Storage Battery Co. v. 
Commissioner, 35 F. (2d) 167 (C. C. A. 7). 
But it is true that no administrative board 
may act arbitrarily and without evidence, 
and this suggests other questions which 
here arise, viz., whether there was sub- 
stantial evidence before the Board to sup- | 
port its findings and, if so, the effect to 
be given to this fact. 


Status of Appeal Board { 

It must first be observed that the Board 
of Tax Appeals is an administrative tri- | 
bunal, not a court. Old Colony Trust Co. | 
v. Commssioner, 279 U. S. 716, 725. The} 
mer: fact that the Board may exercise | 
judicial, or quasi-judicial, powers in the} 
performance of its official duties, does not 
militate against this position. In organ- | 
ization and function the Board is admin- | 
istrative. Many, if not most, executive | 
and administrative officers are called upon | 
to make determination of facts in the per- 
formance of their official duties, and to| 
apply the law as they construe it to the 
tacts so found. In so doing they do not} 
exercise “judicial power” as that phrase | 
is used in the Federal Constitution and 
=. Reetz v. Michigan, 188 U. S. 505, 


The power conferred upon the various 
circuit courts of appeals by the Act. of 
Feb. 26, 1926, c. 27, section 1003, 44 Stat. 
110, 26 U. S. C., section 1226, is one of 
review, not of appeal. The jurisdiction 
conferred is to affirm or, if the decision 
of the Board is not in accordance with the 
law, to modify or reverse such decision. 
The power of review is thus almost identi- 
cal in scope ~vith that given the courts 
in relation to other administrative officers, 
boards, and commissions. 

The Supreme Court has many times 
outlined in a comprehensive way the con- | 
ditions under which administrative orders | 
or decisions are to be considered as void | 
and as “not in accordance with 
Thus in Interstate Commerce Commission 
v. Louisville & N. R. Co., 227 U. S. 88, 91,| 


Mr. Justice Lamar said: “In the compar- | 


atively few cases in which such questions 
have arisen it has been distinctively rec- 
ognic-d that administrative orders, quasi- 
juaicial in character, are void if a hearing 
was denied; 


Was conti ~ to the ‘indisputable charac- 
ter of the evidence,” citing authorities 
Thus, also, in Tagg Bros. V. U. S., 
U. S. 420, 442, it is said: “It has been 


settled in cases arisng under the Inter-!| 


Legally Sufficient | 


law.” | 


if that granted was inade- | 
quate or manifestly unfair; if the finding | 


280 | 
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Tennessee Rules on Taxing 


| Of Heavily Loaded Trucks 


| NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 18. 

The State tax on automobile transfer 
aie nage does not apply to automobile 
trucks operated on the highways by own- 
ers carrying heavy loads of logs or “other 
massive things,” the Tennessee Attorney 
General's office has advised the Commis- 
|sioner of Finance and Taxation. 

“These two businesses are separate and 
distinct,” the opinion says. 

“A person, firm or corporation owning 
and operating trucks on the highways of 
this State, hauling logs or other massive 
things for hire would not be liable for the | 
tax levied against transfer companies un- 
less the facts should show that they are 
doing both kinds of business—that is. do- 
ing a transfer business, as herein defined, 
and also hauling logs or other massive 
things.” 


‘ BALTIMORE, Mb. 
UNITED STATES 
v. 
Georce S. GOODHUES. 
District Court, D. Maryland. 
Petition for suppression of evidence and 
return of liquor allegedly illegally seized. 


Opinion of the Court 





Pacific R. R. Co., 222 U. 8S. 541, 547; New 
England Divisions Case, 261 U. S. 184,| 
203; Colorado v. U. S., 271 U. S. 153, 166, 
the order must be set aside. Oct. 27, 1931 


Where Rules Apply CuHEstNuT, Circuit Judge—George S. 

Ein ate a ppeiicabie sie oe are Goodhues resides with his family at 1603 
arisi rs an ockyards | : ; tty, 

Act. On pages 443 and 444 the opinion East 33rd Street, in Baltimore City. The 
continues: “The validity of an order of house is his residence and dwelling house 
the Secretary, like that of an order of the and is used for no other purpose. On 
Interstate Commerce Commission, must | March —, 1931, this dwelling house was 
be determined upon the record of the pro- | Visited by prohibition agents, and searched 
ceedings before him—save as there may | Without a search warrant. A large quan- 
be an exception of issues presenting | tity of wines and whiskies was seized and 
claims of constitutional right, a matter|removed by the agents. The petitioner 
which need not be considered or decided | was summoned to appear before the United 
now. * * * (Citing authorities.) On all! States Commissioner to answer a criminal 
other issues his findings must*be accepted | charge for the unlawful possession of in- 
b the court as conclusive, if the evidence | toxicating liquors. Upon his appearance 
b ‘ore him was legally sufficient to sus-| before the United States Commissioner his 
tain them and there was no irregularity | counsel announced their intention to file 
in the proceeding.” |this petition and thereupon the proceed- 

But whatever doubt there may have |ings before the Commissioner were ad- 
been as to the extent to which courts will |journed to await the disposition of the 
accept the findings of fact of the Board | matter by the court. 
of Tax Appeals, such doubts are laid at The petition now asks that the evidence 
rest by the decision in the case of Phillips obtained by the agents as a result of the 
v. Commissioner, 283 U. S. 589, 600. There | search and seizure shall be suppressed 
ob’--tion was specifically raised to the/| and the liquors shall be returned by order 
rule under which the Board's findings of | of court to the petitioner. The petitioner 
fact are treated by the circuit courts of |names as respondents several prohibition 
appeals as final if there is any evidence | agents who seized the liquors and who 
to support them (p. 599). This objection | now have the liquor in their custody, and 
was said to be without weight, the court, | also the District Attorney. These respond- 
by Mr. Justice Brandeis, saying: “It has|ents have answered justifying, on their 
long been settied that determinations of | 
fact for ordinary administrative purposes 
are not subject to review. * * * (citing 
authorities). Save as there may be an} 
exception for issues presenting claims 
of constitutional right, such admin-| 
istrative findings on issues of fact! 
are accepted by the court as conclusive if 
the evidence was legally sufficient to sus- 
tain them and there was no irregularity 
in the proceedings.” 

We assume, therefore, that the court 
may, and should, in every case in which 
a hearing was had and evidence was in- 
troduced before the Board, look into such 
evidence to determine whether it was 
“legally sufficient to sustain” the findings 
made. The court need go no further. It 
is not required to weigh the evidence, or 
to determine the credibility of witnesses; 
nor may it usurp the power of adminis- 
trative decision. The opinion of the court 
may not be substituted for that of the 
administrative body in matters involving 
the exercise of judgment or discretion. 
Compare Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion v. Illinois Central R. Co., 215 U. S. 
452. 470. The analogy to an appeal in 
equity, suggested but not adopted in our 
decision in Collin v. Commissioner, 32 F. 
(2d) 753, can not now be considered a 
close one. 


Conclusive Evidence 


The question of the March 1, 1913, value 
of property is a question of fact, and a 
decision of this sort reached by the tax- 
ing officer or board within the scope of 
the authority conferred by law, when 
made in good faith, and in the absence 
of gross mistake or other irregularity, has 
long been held by the courts as conclu- 
sive. Cf. Hagerty v. Huddleston, Hubbard 
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' 


and protesting their return to the peti- 
tioner. 
testimony was submitted in support of the 
respective contentions. 

At the outset, I had some question as 
to the propriety of the procedure adopted 
in this case. While the Commissioner and 
District Attorney are officers of this court, 
the prohibition agents are not; and in 
the absence of the pendency Of a Cisuisiscr 
proceeding, summary procedure to obtain 
the return of liquor seized by prohibition 
agents has been held not proper, at least 
where there has been no unreasonable de- 
lay on their part in taking proceedings 
for forfeiture of the liquor. (See In re 
Behrens, 39 Fed. (2d) 561 (C. C. A, 2d). 


the jurisdiction of this court is therefore 
definitely estaBlished by Go-Bart Import- 
ing Co. v. United States, 282 U. S. 344. 
While a case is pending before a Com- 
missioner it would seem undesirable for 
the district court to pass upon questions 
which primarily should be acted on by the 


criminal charge may be dismissed, and the 
practice of appealing to the court prior 
a hearing before the Commissioner is not 
to be approved save in exceptional cases. 
In this case as it appears the Commis- 
sioner has adjourned the hearing before 
him pending the ruling on this petition 
and as all parties hereto have requested 
that the court now rule upon the matter 
;on its merits, I have concluded to do so. 
It appears there has not been uniformity 
of procedure in such matters but summary 
\petitions of this nature have been quite 
common. See Goodman v. Lane, 48 Fed. 


« CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


DEATH—Right of action—Action by administrator of unemancipated minor child 
against parents for benefit of parents as child’s heirs of law— 

The administrator of a 15-year old boy who was living in the household of his 
parents at the time of his death, and whose heirs at law were his father and 
mother, could not maintain an action for the boy’s wrongful death against his 
mother as the owner of the automobile in which the boy was riding at the time 
of his death on the ground that the negligent operation of the automobile by his 
father as the mother’s agent caused his death, notwithstanding a North Carolina 
statute creating a right of action for wrongful death, since the right of action 
under such statute is for the benefit of the decedent's heirs at law, and a con- 
struction of the statute which would permit the administrator of an unemancipated 
minor child who was living, at the time of his death in parent's household to main- 
tain an action against the child’s parents or either of them would permit the par- 
ents, where they are the heirs at law of the child, to recover for their own wrong- 
doing, contrary to the policy of the law.—Goldsmith, Admr., etc., v. Samet. (N. C. 
Sup. Ct..—6 U. S. Daily, 2114, Nov. 17, 1931. 


SEARCH AND SEIZURE—Search without warrant—Consent of lessor—Status of 
sublessees in possession under sublease without lessor’s consent—Effect of proviion 
of lessee requiring consent— 

A search of a dwelling house without a warrant and without the consent of per- 
sons in possession as sublessees could not be sustained on the ground that the 
lessor had consented to the search and that the sublessees were trespassers under 
a provision of the lease that “any assignment of this lease or sublease of said 
premises, or any portion thereof, without the consent of the” lessor “shall be void,” 
in view of the fact that the lessor had not consented to the sublease, in the absence 
of a showing that either the owner or the lessee made any demand upon the per- 
sons in possession under the sublease to vacate the premises, since under such cir- 
cumstances the persons in possession were at least tenants by sufferance and not 
trespassers, inasmuch as the sublease without the lessor’s consent was merely voidable 
and not void, and the sublessees, being in possession as tenants by sufferance under 
claim of color of right, were therefore entitled to the protection of the Fourth 
Amendment. 


Klee et al. v. United States; C. C. A. 9, No. 6476, Oct. 14, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


PROHIBITION—Search and seizure—Suppression and return of liquor seized during 
illegal search—Right to return of liquor—Burden of proving possession after return 
to be unlawful— 

Persons from whom intoxicating liquor had been seized during an illegal search 
of their dwelling house by prohibition agents were entitled to a return of the liquor 
on petition therefor as against the contention of the Government that the liquor 
is contraband and that there can be no property rights therein, in the absence of 
a showing that the possession of such liquor by such persons on the return thereof 
would be unlawful, since the possession of liquor in a dwelling house may be either 
lawful or unlawful; the rules is otherwise and the persons from whom the liquor 
has. been seized are not entitled to repossession thereof, notwithstanding the 
illegality of the search, if the evidence shows that their possession after the return 
of the liquor would be unlawful; the burden of proof on the question of whether 
possession after the return of the liquor would be unlawful, was upon the Govern- 
ment on the petition for the suppression of the liquor as evidence and its return 
to the petitioners, notwithstanding the statutory burden of proof upon the possessor 
in an “action,” since the proceeding on the petition is not an “action,” within the 
meaning of the statute but is in the nature of a summary proceeding to correct 


erroneous administrative activities—United States v. Goodhues. (D. C., D. Md.)—6 
U.S. Daily, 2134, Nov. 19, 1931. 


PROHIBITION—Search and seizure—Suppression of evidence—Jurisdiction of dis- 
trict court pending charge before Commissioner— 

Where a United States Commissioner had adjourned the hearing on charges 
against persons from whom liquor had been seized during a search by prohibition 
agents pending the ruling by a district court on the petition of such persons for 
the suppression of evidence obtained during the search on the ground that the 
search was illegal, and where all the parties to the proceeding had requested the 
district court to rule on the petition and determine the question on the merits, the 
district court had jurisdiction of the petition, although the practice of appealing 
to the court prior to a hearing before the Commissioner is not to be approved, 


save in exceptional cases.—United States v. Goodhues. (D. C., D..Md.)—6 TT. 8. 
Daily, 2134, Nov. 19, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 
BOARD OF TAX APPEALS—Evidence—Court review of Board’s decision— 
Opinion evidence of experts is not binding upon the Board of Tax Appeals, at 
| least not to the extent that such tribunal is bound to follow it if contrary to the 


part, the original seizure of the liquors, 


Upon the hearing of the petition, ; 


But in this case there is a criminal charge | 
now pending before the Commissioner, and | 


Commissioner; because it is entirely pos- | 
sible that at the hearing before him the | 


best judgment of its members: the Board may not, however, act arbitrarily and 
without evidence, and in every case in which a hearing was had and evidence was 
introduced before the Board, the courts will look into such evidence to determine 
if it was “legally sufficient to sustain” the findings made; the court need go no 
m ‘© Wu. t evidence, Chicago Junction | further, and is not required to weigh the evidence or to determine the credibility 
Case, 2t4 U. S. 258, 263; or upon evidence, Of witnesses; Board's findings sustained as to March 1, 1913, value of certain land 
which clearly does not support it, Inter-| and buildings, and as to depreciation ‘adjustment upon sale thereof.—Tracy v. 
state Commerce Commission vy. Union! Commissioner. (C. C. A. 5.).—6 U.S, Daily, 2134, Nov. 19, 1931. 


state Commerce Act that if an order rests | 
upon an erroneous rule of law, Interstate | 
Commerce Commission v. Diffenbaugh, 
222 U. . 42; or is based upon a finding | 


AvrtHorrzen STATE 


MENTS ONLY ARE PrEsENTED Herein, Brine 
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(2d) 32; United States v. Specified Quan- 
tities of Intoxicating Liquor et als., 7 Fed. 
| (2d) 835. ‘ 
| Testimony on behalf of the petitioner as 
'to the facts and circumstances of the 


{search and seizure is substantially as fol-! 


lows: Two prohibition agents called at 


| the petitioner’s house on March 23, 1931, at | 


j about 1:30 a’clock p. m. Petitioner's sis- 
ter-in-law, then a visitor at the house, 
opened the door but declined to admit the 
agents. Petitioner’s wife then telephoned 
him at his place of business and requested | 
him to come home immediately. He ar- 
rived shortly thereafter, found the agents 
on the front porch, and states that they 
told him they had information that he 
had a still in his cellar, and that they 
would like to search the place, and gave 
him to understand that they had a search 
warrant to search the prgpmises. 


Testimony on Behalf 
Of Petitioner Reviewed 
Petitioner denied that he had a still 
but admitted that he had some pre-war 
(preprohibition) liquor. He admitted the 
agents to the house and they proceeded | 
to the dining room from which a door | 
leads to the cellar. Upon arriving in that 
room he demanded an inspection of the 
warrant and the agents informed him they 
did not have a search warrant but as they 
were in the house they intended to search 
anyhow. He then called his attorney, | 
John R. Elly, and told him the situation 
by telephone, and thereupon Mr. 


and protested against a 
dwelling without a warrant. 
. The attorney also told the petitioner to 
call the police station and ask for police 
protection. This the petitioner did and 
in a few minutes four police officers ar- 
rived. Up to that time no further action | 
had been taken by the agents but upon 
the arrival of the police officers the agents 
exhibited their credentials and the officers 
then told the petitioner that they would 
have to support the agents. The door 
leading to the cellar was ivcked and the 
agents stated they were prepared to break 
down the door unless the petitioner un- 
locked it. 

Yielding to this threat of force and in 
order to avoid damage to his property, 
the petitioner thereupon unlocked , the 
door, and the agents, the petitioner, and 
the officers went to the cellar, and shortly 
thereafter petitioner’s attorney, Mr. Elly, 
arrived on the scene. The agents de- 
manded that the cellar closets contain- 
ing the liquor should be opened and threat- 
ened to break them open if they were not 
voluntarily unlocked by the _ petitioner. 
Thereupon the petitioner yielded to the 
demands and unlocked the closets. Upon 
inspection of the closets, Agent Duck- | 
worth stated that all of the liquor could 
not be pre-war stuff and announced his 
intention of destroying it. 

Against this Mr. Elly and the petitioner 
vigorously protested and finally the liquors | 
were removed from the dwelling by the 
agents and are now in the custody of 
the Prohibition Unit of Baltimore, an or-| 

er of court having been signed on March 
26, 1931, that the liquors should not be 
destroyed pending further hearing in the 
matter. 


search of the} 


| toxicating liquors unlawfully seized in vio- 


Liquor Taken During Illegal Search - 
Is Held to Be Returnable to Owners 


Burden of Proof on Question of Lawfulness of Possession 
If Returned Rests on Government on Petition for Suppres- 
sion as Evidence, Court Rules 


| 
the door leading to the cellar was siiiea 
|and locked. | 


The agents were then insisting upon 
their right to go into the cellar. The peti- | 
tioner was contesting their right to do so. 
Agent Duckworth announced that if the} 
cellar door was not voluntarily unlocked | 
he would break it down. According to} 
his testimony, he then and there justified | 
his announced intention to break open; 


the door on the ground that he had al- | summerfield Company. 


ready seen the illegally-possessed liquor in 
the cellar. The three police officers denied 
that any such statement was made at} 
the time by Agent Duckworth and testi- 
fied that nothing transpired in their sight 
or hearing to indicate that the agents 
had already inspected the liquors in the 
cellar. 

On the motion for the suppression of 
the evidence and the return of the liquors 
it is necessary that the court determine 
as a matter of fact what were the cir- 
cumstanges of the search and_ seizure 
(Steele v. United States, No. 2, 267 U. S. 
505): After carefully considering this mat- 
ter I find that both the strong weight) 
of the evidence and the reasonable prob- 
abilities of the actions of the respective | 
parties compels the finding that the agents 
had not been voluntarily shown the liquors 
by Mr. Goodhues before the arrival of the 
police officers. It seems to me quite im- 
probable that, if the agents had been 
shown the liquors (which they then and 
there found in part, in their opinion, not 
to have been pre-war liquors) they would 


Elly | have allowed the petitioner to again lock | 5; 
| talked by telephone with Agent Duckworth | 


the closets and the door leading from the 
dining room to the cellar. 


Findings Concerning | 


Circumstances of Search 


It seems to me that such an action 
would be quite contrary to the usual course | 
of action of prohibition agents in the effi- | 
cient performance of their duties. I, 
therefore, find that the search and seizure | 
in this case was unreasonable and illegal 
and it necessarily follows that the evidence 
must be suppressed. Agnello v. United 
States, 269 U. S. 20; Amos v. United States, 
255 U. S. 313; Silverthorne Lumber Co. v. 


| United States, 251 U. S. 385, 390; Go-Bart 


Importing Co. v. 


S. 344. 

The much more difficult question in the 
case is what disposition should be made 
of the liquors so seized. Ordinarily prop- 
erty illegally seized by Government offi- 
cers in violation of the Fourth Amend- 
ment is ordered to be returned; but the 
District Attorney contends that the liquors 
having been unlawfully possessed should 
not be returned to the petitioner because 
it is provided by law that they are contra- 
band; that is, section 39 of title 27 of the 
United States Code, Annotated, provides 
that there shall be no property rights in 
intoxicating liquors possessed and held in 
violation of law. 


The general question as to whether in- 


United States, 282 U. 


lation of the Fourth Amendment shall be 
returned to the person from whose pos- | 
session they were taken has been the sub- 
ject of consideration in many Federal cases 
in recent years. It is said that the cases | 
are in hopeless conflict. The principle 


|relied on for the return of the liquors is| 


Opinion Regarding 
| Legality of Search 

If this account of the circumstances of 
| the search and seizure is correct, it is en- 
tirely clear as a matter of law that the! 
|search was unreasonable and illegal and 
constituted a clear violation of the Fourth 
| Amendment to the Constitution of the 
| United States. Agnello v. United States, 
;269 U. S. 20; Amos y. United States, 255 
|U. S. 313; Gobart Importing Company v. 
United States, 282 U. S. 344. And the 
Assistant District Attorney so concedes. 

The substance of the testimony on be- 
jhalf of the agents is in effect as fol- 
lows: They received an anonymous com- 
|plaint that the petitioner had a still in 
his cellar with a tunnel leading there- 
|from to his garage and that he frequently 
;changed the color of his automobile (the 
implication being that petitioner was en- 
gaged in manufacturing and selling liquor 
|}contrary to law). Acting on this anony- 
mous information only they went to the 
petitioner’s house, stationed two agents 
in the rear of the premises and two went 
to the front door. 

When petitioner arrived they did not 
inform him they had a search warrant but 
stated they had information that he had 
a still and he replied that he did not 
have a still but did have s@me pre-war 
| liquor; and petitioner said he would show 
|them his premises and tke liquor. There- 
upon acting on his invitetion and before 
the arrival of the police officers, they went 
into the house and were taken by the 
| petitioner into the cellar and one of the 
closets containing the liquor was opened 
voluntarily by petitioner aad the contents 
exhibited. 

Upon inspection of the liquors, Agent 
Duckworth announced that he was satis- 
fied that all the liquor could not be pre- 
war stuff and thereupon he immediately 
placed petitioner under arrest and 2n- 
nounced his intention to remove the 
|liquors. Petitioner objected to this and 
then for the first time demanded a seaich 
warrant and then asked leave to com- 
municate with his attorney. The agents 
assented to this and, according to thair 
statement, allowed petitioner io relock the 
closet and all returned upstairs to the 
dining room, the door leading therefrom 
to the cellar being locked by the peti- 
tioner. 

And the agents assert that it was only 
after this voluntary exhibition to them 
of the liquors that the petitioner called 
his attorney by telephone and summoned 
the police. The contention of the agents 
in justifying the search and seizure was 
that the petitioner had voluntarily ex- 
hibited the liquors to them, that they then 


found evidence of violation of the law, im- | 


mediately arrested petitioner, and that the 
subsequent search was justified as inci- 
dental to the arrest. (See Agnello v. 
United States, 269 U. S. 20.) 


Conflict in Testimony 
Of Parties Discussed 


The crucial point in the conflict of the 
testimony of the respective parties is on 
;the point whether the agents were taken 
into the cellar and shown the liquor and 
thereupon placed the petitioner under ar- 
rest before the arrival of the police offi- 
cers. Two agents testify positively that 
this occurred. A third agent (one of the 
| two stationed in the rear and called into 
the cellar after the pees officers had ar- 
rived) in part corroborates Agents Duck- 
worth and Chandler. On the other hand, 
petitioner's account of the matter is posi- 
tively and explicitly confirmed by the testi- 
mony of the sister-in-law, and in mate- 
rial respects by three of the police offi- 
cers (the fourth not having testified in 
the case) and by Mr. Elly, his attorney. 

Agent Duckworth testified in substance 
that in his telephone conversation with 
Mr. Elly he stated that he had already 
been shown the liquors by the petitioner 
and on that account he justified the con- 
tinued search without a search warrant, 
also stating that he told Mr. Elly that he 
had made an arrest. This is explicitly 
denied by Mr. Elly. According to the 
testimony of both sides the two agents 
and the petitioner, his wife and sister-in- 
law, were all in the dining room when the 
|police officers arrived and at that time 


that the Government shall not take ad-| 


| vantage of the wrong committed by its| 


officers; and the oppdsing principle is that 
the sanctions of the Fourth and Fifth 


; Amendments are gratified when the evi- 


dence in a criminal case is suppressed, 
and there is no duty on the court to re- 
turn to the possessor an article which is 
contraband and thus enable him to con- 
tinue a violation of the law. 


General Principles | 
On Returning Liquor | 

These general principles are discussed 
and relied on in many of the cases, but 
an examination of most of the reported | 
cases dealing with the subject indicates 
that the real distinction is probably a nar- | 
rower one. Thus, in the very great ma- 
jority of these cases where a return of | 
illegally-seized liquor has been ordered, 
there was no competent evidence before 
th court to show that the return of the 
liquors would necessarily be to an unlaw- 
|ful possession. And, conversely, I think it | 
|may be properly concluded that by the| 
very great weight of authority on this 
question intoxicating liquor, though un- | 
lawfully seized by Federal agents, will not 
be returned where there is affirmative evi- 
dence, apart from evidence obtained only 
by the illegal search and seizure, that the 
liquors were unlawfully possessed or used. 


In Boyd v. United States, 116 U. S. 616, 
a distinction was made between papers 
obtained by an illegal search and contra- 
band. obtained as a result of an illegal 
search; such as counterfeit coins and lot- 
tery tickets. And District Judge Westen- 
haver aptly said in United States v. O’- 
poe. 273 Fed. 600, 602 (D. C. N. D. Ohio, 

lo aed 

“It is not yet held that a thief is en- 
titled to have returned to him stolen goods 
found in his possession and seized by an 
officer without a search warrant. It is not 
yet held that a burglar, a counterfeiter, 
|Or a smuggler, has a similar right to the 
‘return of the implements and tools of 
his trade and crime, merely because pos-, 
session of them was obtained as a result 
of an unreasonable search and seizeure.” 

In Amos v. United States, 255 U. S. 313, 
the Supreme Court ordered the return 
of intoxicating liquor illegally seized; but 
it is to be noted that the case was not de- 
cided under the Prohibition Act and there | 
was apparently no evidence before the! 
court other than that resulting from the 
illegal seizure to show that the possession 
of the liquor constituted a crime. 


Decisions in Similar 


'Cases Are Discussed 


It has been held by the Circuit Courts 
|of Appeals for the First, Fifth and Sixth 
Circuits, that intoxicating liquor shown to 
have been illegally possessed, although il- 
| legally seized, will not be returned. Strong 
v. United States (C. C. A. Ist), 49 Fed. 
| (2d) 257 (now said to be pending on certi- 
orari in the Supreme Court); Bourke v. 
United States (C. C. A. 6th), 44 Fed. (2d) 
371; Voorhies v. United States (C. C. A. 
5th), 299 Fed. 275. In the second district, 
in the case of United States v. Specified 
Quantities of Intoxicating Liquors, 7 Fed. 
(2d) 835, illegally-seized liquors were re- 
turned, but it appeared also that the orig- 
inal possession was lawful; and a similar 
situation was presented in the same court 
In Re Brenner, 6 Fed. (2d) 425. In Gal- 
lagher v. United States, 6 Fed. (2d) 758, 
| the same Circuit Court of Appeals said: 

“We did not decide there (referring to 
In re Hollywood Cabaret, 5 Fed. (2d) 651) 
and do not decide here whether or not 
in such a case it is an answer to the ille- 
gality of the seizure that the possession, if 
restored by the court, would itself be un- 
lawful and a crime.” 

The question is, therefore, apparently 
still an open one in the second circuit. 
Two district court decisions in this cir- 


|man. 


Decisions of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Nov. 18 


William H. Shelmerdine. Docket 
32767. 


Net Loss: Husband and wife. Where 
petitioner and his wife filed joint. re- 
turns for 1923 and 1924 and separate 
returns for 1925, the business net loss 
of petitioner for 1923 should be com- 
puted in accordance with the rule laid 
~ Samuel G. Adams, 19 B. T. 
A. ; 


The petitioner, filing a separate re- 
turn in 1925, is entitled to bring for- 
ward and use as a deduction in de- 
termining his net income for 1925 the 
remainder of his net loss for 1923, 
which was not used in offsetting the 
income of petitioner and his wife 
shown on the single joint return which 
they filed for 1924. Kiawiki Sugar 
Co., Ltd., 21 B. T. A. 997. Farmers & 
Merchants Bank, 21 B. T. A. 1383, fol- 
lowed. 


No. 


Docket Nos. 
33651, 36869, 47462. 

The petitioner and the Taylor Fur- 
niture Company, separate corpora- 
tions, became affiliated March 21, 1925, 
and affiliation continued through the 
year. The Taylor Furniture Co. had 
a net loss in the calendar year 1924, 
in the period Jan. 1 to March 20, 1925, 
and also for the period March 21 to 
Dec. 31, 1925, for each of which pe- 
riods the petitioner had net income. 
Held each of said periods is, within 
the meaning of the Revenue Act of 
1926, a taxable year and the net losses 
of the Taylor Furniture Co. for the 
calendar year 1924 and the period Jan. 
1 to March 20, 1925, may be carried 
forward and allowed as deductions in 
computing the consolidated net in- 
come of petitioner and the Taylor 
Furniture Company for the period of 
affiliation, March 21 to Dec. 31, 1925. 
(Alabama By-Products Corp. et al., 18 
B. T. A. 919, foilowed.) 


it 


(United States v. Quantity Contraband 
quor and Miscellaneous Articles, W. D. 
Penna., 47 Fed. (2d) 321). And in the 


against the return. (United States v. 
Dziadus (N. D. W. Va.), 289 837.) 


Opinion of Judge 


In Same District 
In this district the general subject mat- 
r has been discussed in a very care- 
ully-considered opinion by Judge Cole- 


(2d) 717. But the case presented mate- 
rially different features from the instant 
case in that the seizure there made was 
from a building not occupied solely as a 
dwelling house but partly as a saloon and 
the seizure was made under a valid search 
warrant. 

The claimant was the wife of an ac- 
quitted defendant in a criminal case. She 
claimed the ownership of the liquor but 
the return to her was refused because she 
failed to satisfactorily establish her own- 
ership and to affirmatively show lawful 
possession. At page 719 in the opinion 
the authorities are reviewd and approved 
to the effect that ordinarily intoxicating 
liquors unlawfully seized will be returned 
unless it is found that the return would 
be tantamount to directing an illegal act. 

I have not found any decisions of the 


| Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 


and Tenth Circuits. In the eighth circuit 
it has been held in Brock v. United States, 
12 Fed. (2d) 370, that illegally-seized in- 
toxicating liquor is to be returned where 
there was no other evidence except that 
obtained by the illegal search that the 
property so taken was contraband or un- 
lawfully possessed. And in the ninth cir- 
cuit there is a decision to the same effect. 
Fabri v. United States, 24 Fed. (2d) 185 
(C. C. A. 9th). 

But the actual question in the instant 
case is much narrower than the general 
question above discussed. Here the illegal 
search and seizure was of a dwelling house 
and special considerations are therefore 
applicable to it. Title 27, section 50, 
United States Code, Annotated, provides 
in part as follows: 

“It shall not be unlawful to possess 
liquors in one’s private dwelling house 
while the same is occupied and used by 
him as his dwelling only and such liquor 
need not be reported, provided such liquors 
are for the use only of the personal con- 
sumption of the owner thereof and _ his 
family residing in such dwelling and of 
his bona fide guests when entertained by 
him therein; and the burden of proof 
shall be upon the possessor in any action 
concerning the same to prove that such 
seer was lawfully acquired, possessed and 
used.” 


Contentions on Subject 


Of Possession of Liquor 
The District Attorney relies upon the 


| last clause of this statutory provision, it 


being contended by him that it puts the 
burden of proof on the petitioner to show 


| that the liquor was lawfully acquired, pos- 


sessed and used. But this contention as- 
sumes that this proceeding is an “action.” 
If it is not it would seem there is no 
obligation on the plaintiff to affirmatively 
show his legality of possession, but on the 
contrary he is entitled to rely upon the 
presumption of innocence. 

In this connection it should be stated 
that at the hearing there was no satis- 
factory affirmative testimony on behalf of 
the petitioner that the liquor in fact had 
been lawfully acquired, and there was no 
evidence on the part of the Government, 
other than that obtained by the illegal 
search itself, to show that the liquor was 
unlawfully acquired. 

It is now the clearly established law 
that a dwelling house is not always a 
legal sanctuary for illegal liquor. In Cun- 
ard S. S. Co. v. Mellon, 262 U. S. 127, the 
court said: 

“* * * the only instance in which pos- 
session of intoxicating liquor for beverage 
purposes is recognized as lawful is where 
the liquor was obtained before the act 
went into effect and is kept in the owner's 
dwelling for use therein by him, his fam- 
ily and his bona fide guests.” 

See also Street v. Lincoln Safe Deposit 
Company, 254 U. S. 88. 

As the possession of liquor in a dwelling 
house may be either lawful or unlawful, 
it is thus seen that the exact question 
now before the court is the narrow one 
of whether, ong petition for return of 
liquor illegally seized from a dwelling 
house, the burden of proof as to the 
lawful or unlawful character of the pos- 
session is upon the claimant or upon the 
Government. The statute does cast this 
burden upon the possessor in an “action.” 
Is this proceeding an “action?” The ordi- 
nary acceptance of the term “action” in 
legal procedure is a litigation between two 
parties. 

This proceeding is certainly not what 
would ordinarily be termed an “action.” 
It is in the nature of a summary pro- 
ceeding to correct erroneous administra- 
tive activities. It would stem that the 


See United States v. Kelly, 26 Fed. | 


Germany Seeks 


To Reduce Price 


| 
| 
| 


Of Commodities 


Also Trying to Stop Gold 
Drain and to Arrange 
Credits, Says Department 
Of Commerce 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
the dissolution of the cartel price agree- 
ments, but German observers believe it is 
doubtful whether the mere dissolution of 
such agreements would be effective as 
long as the present purchasing power of 
the public is maintained and goods are 
actually salable at the present prices. 

Opinion of Trade Unions 
| Trade union opinion is unanimous on 
the necessity for the reduction of prices 
| simultaneously with or before wage reduc- 
| tions, and the recent arbitration decision 
}/in the metal workers wage dispute af- 
{firms this demand, but there is evidence 
| of increasing pressure against the present 
wage rates which will probably lead to a 
downward movement despite the protest 
of the trade unions. : 

The second ate eee confronting the 
| Government is the drain on gold and for-» 
|eign exchange which still continues de- 
spite the “stand-pat” agreement and the 
| emergency legislation and partly accounts 
for the reduction in the gold ratio of the 
Reichsbank to 26.9 per cent of total cir- 
culation at the beginning of November. 
Recent attempts to stop these leaks in- 
|clude regulations prohibiting the export 
of proceeds from sales of dollar bonds and 
| the new emergency regulation of Nov. 11 
| prohibiting: First, the sale of German se- 
| curities by foreigners and the removal of 
the proceeds out of Germany; second, the 
purchase by Germans of German securi- 
ties originally issued in foreign currency, 

(this applies to dollar bonds); and, third, 
the purchase by any one in Germany of 


!fourth circuit there is a district decision foreign securities quoted on German ex- 


changes without permission of the Reichs- 
bank. These measures should help to stop 
the drain on gold and gold exchange, but 
will affect the quotation of German bonds 
| abroad, which have been extensively pur- 
chased up to this time by Germans de- 
siring to retain a portion of their capital 
in foreign currency. 


Exports Increase 


The third problem is the most dfficult 
of all and is concerned with the necessity 
of arriving at a workable agreement with 
foreign creditors on two points, namely, 
short-term indebtedness (now covered by 
the “stand-pat” agreement until the end 
of February) and payments under the 
Young Plan after July 1, 1932. It is be- 
coming increasingly apparent that these 
two problems must be attacked and set- 
tled together, as neither one can be regu- 
lated by itself. . 

German exports continue their extraor- 
dinary resistance to the general decline 
which has been affecting trade movements 
all over the world and in September 
amounted to 835,000,000 marks, an increase 
of 32,000,000 marks over August, while im- 
ports declined by 6,000,000 marks to 448,- 
000,000 marks, reaching the lowest level 
since the stabilization of the mark. The 
total exports for the first nine months of 
1931 amounted to 7,232,868,000 marks and 
imports of 5,271,391,000 marks, as com- 
pared with 9,128,450,000 marks and 8,144,- 
137,000 -marks, respectively, for the cor- 
responding period in 1930. Foreign ex- 
change for exports is not returning ade- 
quately to Germany despite the threats 
of the Reichsbank to apply credit restric- 
tions on export concerns which are de- 
linquent in reporting their foreign ex- 
change. 


expression is therefore not appropriate for 
| this proceeding. 

Moreover, there is an even more sub- 
stantial reason against placing the burden 
of proof in a case of this kind upon the 
claimant. Until the fact of possession is 
shown by competent evidence there is 
clearly no burden on the petitioner to 
|undertake to show that possession was 
|lawful. If the proceeding were an indict- 
|}ment for unlawful possession the burden 
would be on the Government in the first 
place to show the fact of possession. And 
similarly if the proceeding were a libel tor 
forfeiture, the Government would also 
have to first show the fact of possession, 
(See United States v. Quantity of Contra- 
band Liquor, 47 Fed. (2d) 321, D. C. W. D. 
Penna.). 

And in such proceedings the evidence 
obtained by an illegal search would not 
be admissible;,and unless the Government 
| produced some evidence apart from that 
obtained by the illegal search, the person 
from whom the liquors were seized could 
not be called upon to establish the inno- 
cence of his possession. And in my opin- 
ion there is no greater obligation on the 
claimant in this proceeding to affirma- 
tively show lawful possession than in the 
case of an indictment or libel for for- 
feiture., This view of the matter has been 
taken in a number of fully considered 
cases. 

Dickhart v. United States, 16 Fed. (2d) 
345 (App. D. C.); United States v. Descy 
(D. C. R. I.) 284 Fed. 724; United States 
v. Vigneaux (D. C. Mass.) 288 Fed. 977; 
United States v. Maggio (‘D. C. W. D. N, 
Y.) 51 Fed. (2d) 397. In Geraghty v. Pot- 
ter, 5 Fed. (24) 366 (D. C. Mass.), liquor 
illegally seized in a near-beer saloon was 
ordered to be returned after very full 
consideration of the subject in which the 
distinction between the particular case 
under consideration and a seizure fom a 
dwelling house was noted. The case 
was appealed to the Supreme Court 
where it was remanded to the district 
court per stipulation of counsel with di- 
rections to vacate the judgment and enter 
an order for the destruction of the liquors. 


Origin of Evidence 


In Case Discussed 


I am aware that there are some cases 
that have taken the opposite view, notably 
Voorhies v. United States (C. C. A. 5), 
299 Fed. 275, but I think the view above 
expressed is more consistent with the re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court on 
illegal search and seizure. 

In Silverthorne Lumber Co. v. United 
States, 251 U. S. 385, Mr. Justice Holmes, 
speaking for the Court, said: 

“The essence of a provision forbidding 
the acquisition of evidence in a certain 
way is that not merely evidence so ac- 
quired shall not be used before the Court, 
but that it shall not be used at all. Of 
course this does not mean that the facts 
thus obtained become sacred and inacces- 
sible. If knowledge of them is gained 
from an independent source they may be 
proved like any other, Dut the knowledge 
gained by the Government's own wrong 
cannot be used by it in the way proposed.” 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1,] 


THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


following its established procedure, is about to receive 
bids for supplying uniform and equipment for the 


membership of the Boy 


Scouts of America and in- 


vites all interested, who have adequate facilities, to 
apply for a copy of the specifications. Specifications 


cuit are against the return. United States 
v. Jensen (E. D. N. Y), 291 Fed. 668; In 
re Baldi (E. D. N. Y.), 33 Fed. (2d) 973. 

I can not find that the question has 
|been decided by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third or Fourth Circuits 
although in the third circuit there is one 
district court decision in favor of the re- 
turn (petition of Shoemaker, W. D. 
|Penn., 9 Fed. (2d) 170), and one against | 


will be available on or about December 1, 1931. 


Boy Scouts of America 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 
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| Liquor Removed 


In Illegal Search | 
Held Returnable 


Burden of Proof on Issue of 
Legality of Possession Is 
Found to Rest on the Gov- 
ernment 





(Continued from Page 6.] 
In Go-Bart Importing Co. v. 
States, 282 U. S. 344, 357, Mr. 
Butler, for the Court, said: 

“The amendment is to be liberally con- 
strued and all owe the duty of vigilance 
for its definite enforcement, lest there 
shall be an impairment of the rights for 
which it was adopted.” 

The next question is whether there is 
any legally competent evidence in this 
case to show that the seized liquors were 
in fact unlawfully possessed. The Gov- 
ernment offered some evidence tending to 
show that a part of the seized liquor could 
not have been legally acquired. But, as 
already stated, all of this evidence origi- 
nated from information obtained by the 
illegal search. The Government also called 
Mr. Goodhues as a witness and desired 
to ask him questions regarding his acqui- 
sition of the liquor, but he declined to 
testify with regard thereto, availing him- 
self of the privilege under the Fifth 
Amendment. 

Testimony of Acquisition 

On the other hand, there is some affirm- 
ative testimony on behalf of the peti- 
tioner tending to show that very proba- 
bly at least the greater part of the liquor 
had been lawfully acquired prior to the 
National Prohibition Act. The petitioner 
had been in the restaurant business, sell- 
ing liquor prior to wartime prohibition, 
and, to the personal knowledge of his at- 
torney, Mr. Elly, had had a very large 
quantity of liquor ever since his restau- 
rant business was discontinued, which 
Mr. Elly understood to have been part of 
his stock in trade, which was removed to 
his home after the restaurant was closed, 
and that this stock had been gradually 
diminishing. 

The evidence produced by the Govern- 
meni as a result of the illegal search was 
objected to by counsel for the petitioner. 
If it is legally competent, then it would 
follow that that part of the liquor shown 
to have been unlawfully possessed should 
not be returned. After a careful consid- 
eration I have reached the conclusion that 
evidence so obtained in a proceeding of 
this character is not legally competent to 
show unlawful possession. It was so held 
in Fabri v. United States, 24 Fed. (2d) 
185 (C. C. A. 9), where the Court said: 


Evidence of Prosecutions ; 

“And unless we resort to the facts dis- 
closed by the search there is no ground 
at all on which to invoke the presumption 
of section 33. Admittedly the rule is well 
established that evidence thus obtained 
cannot pe used in prosecuting a criminal 
charge, and the reasons underlying it 
would seem to be equally applicable to 
a case like this, where, in effect, forfeiture 
is sought of property belonging to the 
party whose rights had been invaded by 
a wrongful search and seizure. 

“We think that, both upon principle and 
the weight and trend of the decided cases, 
the view must be taken that where, as 
here. upon an unlawful search of a dwell- 
ing house, Government agents seized prop- 
erty the possession of which may. or may 
not have been unlawful, the person from 
whose possession it was wrongfully taken 
is prima facie entitled to restoration, and 
that the Government can make successful 
resistance to an appropriate petition for 
its return only by showing affirmatively, 
by proofs other than_ those obtained as a 
result of the unlawful search, that the 

roperty was, at the time of the seizure, 
Seine used in the commission of a crime 

Limitations on Seizure 

Brock v. United States, 12 Fed. (2d) 
370 ‘(C. C. A. 8th), is to the same effect; 
also Castro v. United States, 23 Fed. (2d) 
963 (C. C. A. ist). On this particular 
point 1 do not think the Castro case 1s 
necessarily disapproved in the later Strong 
case in the same circuit (46 Fed. (2d) 257). 
In Bourke v. United States, 44 Fed. (2d) 
371 (C. C. A. 6th), it was said: 

“At the trial no objection was made to 
the introduction of the evidence showing 
the circumstances of the seizures of the 
liquor and the description of its appear- 
ance when found. We are therefore not 
reauired to consider to what extent, if 
at all, this evidence might have been in- 
admissible, because resulting from an un- 
lawful search.” 

Ii the consideration of the cases is lim- 
ited to those where liquor has been un- 
lawfully seized from a dwelling house, it 
is found that the weight of authority sup- 
ports the proposition that the liquor 
should be returned. Cases in Federal Ap- 
pellate Courts so holding are Castro \. 
United States (C. C. A. Ist) 23 Fed. (2d) 
263; Fabri v. United States ‘C. C. A. 9) 
24 Fed. (2d) 195; Dickhart v. United 
States (Appj. D. C.), 16 Fed. (2d) 345; 
Brock v. United States, 12 Fed. (2d) 370 
(C. C. A. 8th), ‘where the seizure was 
from a druggist having Government per- 
mit). 

The appellate decisions holding to the 
contrary are, I think, all distinguishable 
with one exception. In_ Bourke sv. 
United States, 44 Fed. (2d) 371, while the 
liquor was returned, it appears from the 
quotation above made from that case that 
the crucial question of the admissibility 
of evidence obtained through unlawful 
search was not considered. That is, there 
was in that case affirmative competent 
evidence to show the unlawful possession. 
In Strong v. United States, 46 Fed. (2d) 
257 (C. ©. A. Ist), the seizure was not 
made from a private dwelling but from a 
,cellar in a barn. 

Libel for Forfeiture 
The proceeding was a libel for forfeiuture 
and the claimant’s answer did not deny 


the allegations of the libel that the liquors 
Voorhies v. 


United 
Justice 


were unlawfully possessed. J 
United States, 299 Fed. 275 (C. C. A. 5th), 
is. I think, not distinguishable. It would 


unduly prolong this opinion to review the 


District Court cases on this particular 
point of seizure from dwelling houses. It 
is sufficient to say that in many of the 
cases the liquor has been returned. 
Reference may be made, however, to 
the latest case on the subject which I 
have seen. United States v. Maggio ‘D 
Cc. W. D.N. Y.) 51 Fed. (2d) 397. A few 
cases have considered and refused a re- 


turn of apparatus for the unlawful man- 
ufacture of liquor illegally seized from a 
dwelling house, such as a still. Such cases 
are probably distinguishable because the 
things seized, on their face, carry con- 
vincing evidence of their unlawful pos- 
session. See for illustration United 
States v. Rykowski (S. D. Ohio) 267 Fed. 
866, and Bourke v. United States, 44 Fed 


(2d) 371 (C. C. A. 6th). [ 
I. therefore, reach ine conclusion that 
to give proper effect to the Fourth and 


Fifth Amendments and the provisions of 
the National Prohibition, Act, the liquors 
illegally seized in this case must be re- 
turned. But to avoid any possible misun- 
derstanding as to just what is decided, I 
will say again that the basis of the de- 
cision is that the illegal seizure was made 
from a dwelling house, and there is no 
competent evidence before the court that 
the liquor was necessarily unlawfully 
possessed, and the decision is definitely 
limited to that situation. 

It would not apply to the requested re- 
turn of liquor illegally seized from a place 
other than a dwelling house, as, for in- 
stance, from an automobile or other place 
where there could be no presumption 
whatever of lawful possession. And as 
already above stated, it is my opinion that 
the court cannot be called upon to af- 
firmatively act in restoring property to a 
necessarily unlawful possession when this 
is shown by competent evidence. 


Economies in Mining Industry New Jerse 


‘Effected by New Processes 





Work of Bureau in Promoting Efficiency and 
Safety Reviewed by Director 
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other than coal mining. It remains now 
to aid metal mining, quarrying, and other 
engineering operations in which these 


|other explosives are used by the creation 


of a stability list for the promotion of 
safety and efficiency in these industries. 

The bureau's first-aid and mine-rescue 
training courses were given in 638 com- 
munities in 39 States and Alaska. Penn- 
sylvania led with 24,657 persons trained; 
West Virginia was second with 12,092; Al- 


abama third with 9,553, and Kentucky 
fourth with 7,834. 
A new statistical study was begun to 


determine the number and causes of non- 
fatal injuries in all coal mines in the 
United States, concerning which complete 
statistics have not been available. Acci- 
dents at present are injuring more than 
100,000 coal miners every year. 

The Bureau continued its studies with 
carbon monoxide and other harmful gases 
encountered in the mineral industries. 
Chemical agents for use in giving warning 
of the leakage of fuel gases were devel- 
oped; the use of these agents should re- 
sult in the saving of many lives annually. 
Studies were made of the prevalence of 
silicosis and other occupational diseases 
among miners. A study of the pollution 
of streams by waste materiai from mines 
was made. Cooperation in the study of 
mine-safety problems with the British 
Safety in Mines Research Board was con- 
tinued. 


Wide Distribution 
Of Potash Minerals 


ane work of the Bureau’s mining di- 


vision has resulted in improvement in min- | 


ing and milling practices, provided greater 
knowledge of the applicability of certain 
geophysical prospecting methods, and in- 
creased understanding of t'~ principles of 
ventilation, ground movement, and other 
subjects pertinent to the technology of 
mineral exploitation. Safety and economy 
of operation have been enhanced in meas- 
urable degree. More detailed informa- 
tion on mining and milling methods and 
costs at most of the important operations 
in the United States is now available than 
ever before. This has proved not only of 
distinct value to the mineral industry as 
a whole but of real assistance in technical 
education as well. 

Among the problems upon which work 
was started late in the year are: Gold 
dredging and hydraulic mining, mine ac- 
counting and office management for me- 
dium-size mines, and methods and costs 
of gold mining. 

Government drilling has demonstrated 
the wide distribution of potash minerals 
in the salt beds of New Mexico and Texas, 
since potash was found in every hole 
drilled. The occurrence of beds of mine- 
able thickness sufficiently rich to be of 
possible commercial interest has been 
proved. Several areas favorable for com- 
mercial development have been indicated. 

The study of methods of mining the 
numerous important nonmetallic miner- 
als is proving useful in disseminating 
technical information among operators 
whereby they may analyze their own re- 
sults, compare them with others; and by 


adopting more efficient practices, lower 
operating costs and lessen wastage. The 
minerals studied include stone, sand and 


gravel, fluorspar and feldspar 

Many results of the research conducted 
by the metallurgical division during the 
year have been applied commercially and 
have indicated economic success. A new 
deoxidizer for steel has been used com- 
mercially by a number of steel plants. 
Suggested improvements in the milling 
of zinc ores in the Missouri-Kansas-Okla- 
homa district have been adopted rapidly. 
Flow sheets suggested for use in mills to 
concentrate Lake Superior iron ores are 
now being adopted 

Work on the fundamentals of various 
metal sulphides and oxides performed by 
the Bureau eventually should lead to im- 
portant process developments as has been 
the case with zinc 

Considerable work was done on the de- 
velopment of cheaper processes for the ex- 
traction of certain copper minerals, which 
is of special significance in view of pres- 
ent low copper prices and the physical 
nature in which minerals of copper are 
now present in many low-grade products. 

The program for the production of fer- 
romanganese from the manganiferous iron 
ores of Minnesota has been completed. 
From an ore containing 8 per cent of 
manganese a manganiferous pig iron was 


Retail Census Is Found 
Helpful to Wholesalers 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


ports for those cities. The retail census 


reports show the number of stores and 
sales in any desired kind of retail busi- 
ness in every city, county and State in 
the country The Census Bureau is not 
permitted by law to supply you with a 
list of the nemes and addresses of the 
stores, although occasionally it receives 


request for such data, but the comparison 


referred to will indicate cities in which 
there may be desirable accounts which | 
your salesmen are not covering. The 


wholesale middlemen may get new insight 
into potential markets by studying cen- 
sus statistics. He may find that the in- 
dustrial market is absorbing a goodly vol- 
ume of business from his competitors and 
that he has had little business of that 
kind himself 
Key to Other Methods 


9—Appraise the strength of other types 


of wholesaler. There are other types of 
wholesale distributors in nearly every kind 
of business, who are in competition with 
your type, including brokers and drop 
shippers who actually handle no goods, 
and manufacturers’ sale branches. It 
now possible for every wholesaler to de- 
termine the strength of these other types. 
and consider whether the methods of any 
such types would be adaptable to his own 
business. The wholesale operator, whether 
he be independent merchant, broker, cash- 
and-carry dealer, chain store warehouse 
or manufacturers’ sales branch will have 
a picture of his competitive field presented 
to him for the first time. He can see 
what is being done by others of his own 
kind with respect to sales volume, em- 
ployes, salaries and wages paid, operating 
expenses and commodities handled. 
can also see the extent of 
from wholesale middlemen 
groups. 


1S 





of 


wholesaler or the wagon distributor 
the chain store warehouse. 
10—If you sell to contractors, 
new census of the construction 
to your great advantage 
11—If you sell to hotels, 


use 


Census, which contains a wealth of val- 
uable data, now available for the first 
time. 


12—Study the Census of Manufactures 


and learn whether or not there are located 
producer3 


desirable 





in your own rinity 
of your lines of goods 








dence obtained by the illegal seizure and 
for its ret 1) to the petitioner d ; 
‘Note: On Oct. 26, 1931, the petition for 


certiorari in the Strong case was by order 


of court “dismissed per stipulation of 


counsel, and mandate granted on motion 


of Mr. Solicitor General Thacher in that 
behalf.” 


Government to 


He 
competition 
other 
The wholesale merchant can see 
what is being done by the cash-and-carry 
or 


the 
industry 


use the Hotels 


It was stated in the public press 
that the seized liquor would be returned 
as the Solicitor General did not wish the 
take advantage of the 


Iwill sign an order suppressing the evi- | clearly illegal search in that case. 


made. This was treated in the open| 
hearth to yield a high-manganese slag, 
from which ferromanganese has _ been 
made in the blast furnace. Thus an 80 
per cent manganese product has resulted 
from the treatment of an 8 per cent ore. 
_The results of experimental work pre- 
viously performed by the bureau on the 
flotation of fluorspar and rhodochrosite 
has been commercialized. During the 
year the bureau extended its list of non- 
sulphide ores concentrated by soap flota- | 
tion; barite, siderite, scheelite, and fer- | 
berite, chromite, cyanite, beryl, pyrolusite 
and psilomelane, and spodumene have 
yielded concentrates. 


In view of the recent great expansion of 
the natural-gas industry, the bureau de- 
voted much time to studies of the tech- 
nologic and economic problems affecting 
this industry. Studies vere made of the 
fiow of gas in pipe lines, the estimation 
of gas reserves, and the controlling and 
gauging of natural-gas wells. 

A study of several problems! dealing with 
the composition of crude oil and its prod- 
ucts and with fractionating and treating 
methods gave data which, when applied 
to refinery operations, appreciably reduced 
the cost of manufacturing valuable prod- 
ucts from crude oils relatively high in 
deleterious substances. Engineering field 
Studies of surface equipment and under- 


, ground conditions were made in the Cot- 


ton Valley and Zwolle fields and Richland 
crater area, Louisiana; the Salt Flat, Rob- 
ert-Settles, and West Texas fields, Texas, 
and the Oklahoma City field, Oklahoma. 
Valuable evaporation data were obtained 
on the new types of oil-tank roofs, and 
the advantages of using light-colored 
paints and higher-working-pressure valves 
on bulk storage gasline tanks were deter- 
mined. Work on the synthetic production 
of hydrocarbon motor fuels from natural 
gas by means of heat, pressure and other 
agencies was done. 

In the field of nonmetallic minerals, a 
comprehensive study was made of domes- 
tic iron oxide mineral pigments occurring 
in various parts of the United States, with 
the object of finding suitable sources of | 
pigments to replace French ocher, Italian 
sienna and Turskish umber. Various do- 
oe pigments of commercial value were 
ound. 


Waste Curtailed 
Through Better Methods 


As the result of work on the recovery of 
fine phosphate ores in the land-pebble 
deposits of Florida, where losses have ap- 
proximated 50 per cent of the phosphate 
in the ore, waste has been greatly cur- 
tailed through the introduction of better 
methods. At three plants, the yearly 
phosphate recovery has been increased by 
81,000 tons, ; 

Chemical engineering studies of polyhal- 


ite, the principal potash-bearing salt 
found in the governmental exploration 
program in Texas and New Mexico have 


developed various processes for the recov- 
ery of potash from this mineral. 

The Bureau of Mines Amarillo helium 
plant completed tis second fiscal year of 
operation on June 30, 1931. During the 


lise 





| year, the plant was never called upon 


to produce at full capacity; however, prac- 


tically every record of tormer production 
was broken. The total production for the 
year (11,362,730 cubic feet) and the produc- 
tion for June, 1931 (1,515,220 cubic feet), are 
the largest amounts ever produced by any 
helium plant in the world in like periods; 
also, 


shipments for the year (10,905,970 
cubic feet) and for June, 1931 (1,527,210 
cubic fect), are the largest ever made in any 
year ai nonth, respectively. The average 
recovery .or the year (85.6 per cent) and! 
the average purity (97.8 per cent )are also 
new records. The net expenditures from 


the Treasury required to Operate and 
maintain the plant and gas field averaged 


only $10.36 per thousand cubic feet of 
heilium, the lowest yearly average cost 
ever attained. Also a new monthly cost 


record was established in June, 1931, when 


helium was produced with net expendi- 
a of only $5.95 per thousand cubic 
eet. 


The Bureau continued operation of the 
fuel-economy service for Government 
plants. After a study of five Government 
projec ways were found to reduce in- 
stallation expenditures $125,000 and still 
achieve equal or better results. In a con- 
templated expenditure of $700,000 it was 
found that $225,000 would do for the im- 
mediate future. Methods were developed 
whereby 1'. tons of coal a day was saved 
at one plant 

In cooperation with the American Gas 
Association, a method has been developed 
for determining the quality and quantity 
of gas, coke, and by-products obtainable 
from coal, from both low and high temper- 
ature ranges or carbonization. The Bu- 
reau is conducting studies designed to af- 
ford information on the synthetic produc- 
tion of organic compunds from coal, in- 
cluding gasoline, alcohol, acetic acid and 


ts 


School Property 


Insurance Survey 7 


Protection on Some Risks 
Believed to Be in Excess 


Of Probable Loss; Better | 


Rates Sought 
Trenton, N. J., Nov. 18. 

A survey of the amounts and rates of 
the insurance carried on State school 
property was ordered Nov. 14 by the State 
Board of Education. The W. M. Dickin- 
son Company of Trenton, was named to 
make the investigation and to supervise 








| the placing of future insurance. 


Heretofore, the insurance has been han- 


dled by an agent of the State House eee | 
the | 


mission. Col. D. Stewart Craven, 
Board president, expressed the view at a 
recent meeting that some of the prop- 
erties were covered by policis in excess of 
the probable loss, considering their fire- 
proof construction, and further stated that 


he believed better rates could be obtained. | 


As a result, an opinion was sought from 
the Attorney General, who held that the 
board, if it desired, could take the matter 
in its own hands. 

A resolution adopted provides that the 


insurance be placed through agents in the | 
instead of a/| 


vicinity of the properties, 
favored few, and that a corrected list of 


all policies be filed with the secretary of | 


the board between the 15th and 30th of | Virginia ‘Gas ‘Company 


each month. 
The resolution follows in full text: 
Resolved, 


board is required to carry insurance, such 
employment to be during the pleasure of 


|} this board and terminable at its will and 


without charge or expense to this board. 

That it shall see that such insurance 
is placed in companies authorized 
Jersey whose policies will be accepted by 
large loaning companies, such as the Pru- 
dential Insurance, the Metropolitan Life, 
or like companies, and for amounts like- 
wise acceptable. 

That it shall examine our 


gard thereto. 

That it shall not directly place any in- 
surance, except with the approval of the 
board; that it shall select agents in the 
vicinity of the properties and cause such 
agents to directly place policies. 

That it shall deliver all policies to the 
secretary of this board; that it shall file 
a@ complete list of our imsurance with such 
secretary; that between the 15th and 30th 
of each month it shall make such correc- 
tions in the list as may be necessary so 
that on the Ist of each month there shall 
be on file a full statement of our insur- 
ance correct in all particulars. 


hydrogen. Studies of the washing of coals, | 


particularly those of Alabama and Wash- 
ington, have resulted in the elimination of 
serious losses 

The Economics Branch collected and 
dissiminated statistical and economic in- 
formation indispensable to the successful 
conducting of the business of producing 
and selling coal and its products. 

Reports issued by this branch form the 
basis for the recorrelation of supply and 


demand in the production and marketing | 
of petroleum products; for the preparation | 


of various reports of oil companies; and 
for the determination of policies by pro- 
ducers and by purchasing and other of- 
ficials of oil-consuming industries. 


Information Circulars 
On Minerals Published 


Because of the importance of light 
weight combined with adequate strength 
in modern construction, available data on 
such materials are being compiled. 

A series of 43 information circulars was 
published, embodying general economic 
studies of mineral commodities, including 
a number of the rare elements such as 
hafnium, rhenium, and masurium. 

Studies were made of the economic re- 
lations of silver to other metals in ar- 
gentiferous ores, the monetary use of sil- 
ver and gold, world resources of chromite, 
and tin and silver consumption. 

As a means of disseminating informa- 
tion regarding safety and efficiency in the 
mineral industries, the Bureau maintains 
what is perhaps the largest library of ed- 
ucational motion-picture films in the 
world. During the last year, five new films 
were added to the library. ° 

The most outstanding need of the Bu- 
reau, says Director Turner, is the new 
experiment station at the University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md., authorized 
last year. This will provide laboratory fa- 
cilities readily accessible to headquarters, 
and enable technicians, now serving only 
as administrators, also to function as re- 
search leaders. 
will thus be provided with an experiment 
station for use in developing their metal- 
lic mineral resources 


Economic Im provement in Some Areas 
Is Reported to President’s Committee 





Unfavorable Conditions Still Exist in Several Cities, Re- 
ports for the Week Disclose 





according to reports from Department of 
made public Novy. 18 by the President's 


(ONTINUED economic improvements have developed optimism in a 


number of 


regions, although unfavorable developmenis are still apparent in several cities, 


Commerce representatives in 27 localities 
Organization on Unemployment Relief. 


Reports from 27 localities on conditions affecting business and employment were 



























made public Nov. 18 by Fred C. Croxton, Assistant Director of the President's 
Organization on Unemployment Relief. The reports, which came from district 
Offices of the Department of Commerce, follow: 
a — naan oti mineentine -_ — _ 
Boston 18.33 per cent on the same basis. The ratio of | 
Boston: Preliminary figures of the pay-roll | #Pplications for every 100 jobs open during the 
index of the Associated Industries of Massa- | WeeK were 3,520 as compared with 2,996 of the 
chusetts based on reports from 136 reports, Previous week. During the week ended Nov. 
show 53 galns, 79 losses, with four @oncerns | 11 the Salvation Army reports that 422 ap- 
reporting no change. Cotton goods, machin- | Plications were received. and that 89 per- 
ery, metal products, and electrical equipment ™a&nent and 115 temporary placements were 
show slight gains and wool and miscellaneous ¢ffected 
textiles. shoes and leather goods a smal! loss Plans filed in the week ended Noy. 7. at 
Pav- vithdrawals from Rhode Island the Bureau of Buildings in the various bor- 
f tober totaled $12,900.000, an in- oughs, excluding Richmond, covered work at 
per cent over September The & total estimated cast of $3.455,000, compared 
al increases occurred in Bristol | With $3,726,000 in the preceding week. Dur- 
: th gains of 29 per cent over !ng® the week ended Oct. 31, building permits 
September, while the largest loss was in Paw- | /D Greater New York, excepting Richmond 
tuxet Valley with a drop of 17 per cent. By | lotaled 381 for an estimated cost of §$3,- 
industries, *he largest pay-roll gains over Sep- 726,425 
tember were in printing and publishing és- ‘ . T 
tablishments, 23 per cent; jewelry and silver- Rox heste r, N. Y¥. 
ware, 10 per cent; and food products, 7.5 per Rochester, N. Y.: The question of appropria- 
cent tion for unemployment relief is now being 


The report of the Brown University Bureau 






















of Business Research shows gains in pay-roll 
totals in October for a number of industries 
Using September 93 as 100, the industries 
reporting increases re as follows, with the 
figure for a year ago in parenthesis: Cotton 
manufacturing. 101.5 (109.6); iron and steel 
products 102.1 (143.5) nonferrous metals 
104.8 (142.5); jewelry and silverware, 110.3 
(131.4); printing and publishing, 122.5 (112.1); 
food products. 107.5 (112.8); construction, 102.8 
(147.7); retailing, 107.9 19.4 public utilities 
101.5 (119.4 and miscelle is, 123.8 (109.8) 
Declines were recorded in tomotive distri- 
bution, 98.1 (123.4); wholesé ge. 94.5 (104.4 

oolen and \%* ed nm turing 90.3 
(106.6); and miscellaneous textile manufac- 
turir 92.7 (113.4 


- New York 

During the week ending Nov. 11 
Employment Exchange reported 
increased 3.52 per cent as com- 
pared with the corrected figures of the pre- 
vious week. The number of requests for em- 
ployees decreased 10.96 per cent as compared 
with the corrected figures of- the previous 
week and the number of placements decreased 


New York 
the National 
applications 








considered by the city council 
budget Estimated relief expenditures for the 
Winter are placed at $3,150,000, 
as follows: Through private contributions to 
the Community Chest, $400,000; from other 
sources, $150,000; portion from public funds 
of the city, $1,200,000; from the county 
000, and from the State, $600,000 
The amount the State will contribute de- 
pends upon the amount raised by the city. 
The estimated unemployed nuinher 20.000 
The public employment center reported that 
during four and a half months it 


10.108 applications divided as follows: Skilled 
and semiskilled men, 2,503, women, 1.578; 
commercial and professiona! men, 1.010, wo- 
men, 1,346; high-grade technical, 235; farm 
labor, 307; domestic service women 1,571 
men, 82 
Buffalo 

Buffalo: County and city funds aggregating 
$3,000.000 for the benefit of the distressed 
have recently been made available in this | 
area. This amount approximates 80 per cent 


of the direct charity funds 
decline of 1 per cent in number of its workers 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.) 


Kentucky-West 
standing Dec. 1, 
the shares that went 
Gas 
tion did 
one discussed in the report on the Kentucky 
Pipe Line Company (Kentucky)? 


rights. 
the Kentucky-West Virginia Gas Company by 
the Ivyton Oil 
amounted to 16.95 per cent of the total amount 


that W. M. Dickinson Com- | 
pany of the City of Trenton be placed in| company accounts that 
charge of insurance on all property andj 
risks on which and to cover which this | 


| Louisville Gas & Electric 


to | 
transact such business in the State of New ; 


® | 
present in- 
| surance and make recommendations in re- 


The southeastern States | 


in its annual | 


to be raised | 


$800,- | 


received | 


Buffalo, with aj 
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y Makes Revenues of Subsidiary Units 


In Utility 


———— 


‘Wisconsin Plans 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Nov. 9 by Andrew 
W. Wilcox, eraminer of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission's inquiry 
into financial activities of power and 
gas utilities, was begun in the issue 
of Nov. 17, continued Nov. 18 and pro- 
ceeds as follows: 


Q. Well, again I say I think this should 


be described as an affiliated company. 


What percentage of the total stocks of the 
Virginia Gas Company out- 
1927, were represented by 
to the Ivyton Oil & 
and what rela- 
bear to a similar 


Company (Delaware), 
this transaction 


A. The preferred stock acquisition repre- 


sented 56.51 per cent of the total amount of 
the first 
similar acquisition already 
report on the Kentucky Pipe Line Company 


preferred stock outstanding and a 


discussed in the 


(Kentucky) accounted for the balance of the 
issue. This stock did not possess voting 
The acquisition of common stock of 


& Gas Company (Delaware) 


then outstanding. Acquisitors of this same 
class of stock by the Kentucky Pipe Line 
Company (Kentucky) and subsequently held 


by the Kentucky Pipe Line Holding Company, 
amounted to 13.05 per cent of the total 
amount outstanding, this giving the two 
Louisville companies a total of 30 per 
of the voting stock of the Kentucky-West 


Q. It note in Text Table No. 1 another 
item entitled “Intercompany accounts.” What 
has been the nature of the growth in inter- 
this exhibit shows? 

A. The total of this account grew from 
$590.000 in 1922 to over $2,417,539 at the end 
of 1928. All of this item was owed to the 


Company (Ken- 


tucky) and bore interest at 7 per cent per 
annum prior to Jan. 1, 1928, and at 6 per 
j}cent during 1928, except for certain 5 per 
cent bonds assumed, as will be explained 
later. 
+? + 
Interest payments, on the monthly balance 


at 7 per cent per annum, increased from §$12,- 


| 747 in 1923 to $96,420 in 1927, and the total 
of such interest paid during the five years 
was $289,607. 

In addition, bond interest payments on 


the $566,000 Louisville Gas & Electric Com- | 


}pany 5 r cent bonds assumed, amounted 
to $143,858 from Dec. 1, 1922, to Dec. 
31, 1927, inclusive. The amount of Louis- 


vile Gas & Electric Company (Kentucky) 


through the year 1928. 


Q. I will ask you a few questions about | 
surplus Did the balance in the surplus 
account change during the period 1922 to 


1928? 

A. The balance remaining from revenues, 
after deducting operation, maintenance, taxes, 
allowances for depreciation, and _ interest 
changed from $5,051 in 1922 to a deficit of 
$582.328 in 1926 In 1927 depreciation ac- 
crual was reversed and this item of $700,000 
was credited to surplus. As a result of this 
adjustment the surplus account showed a 
balance of $13,712 at the end of 1927 
ever, at Dec. 31, 1928, the company's opera- 
tions had again resulted in a deficit, the to- 
tal at this date being $53,506 
increased to $164,227 in 1929. No appropria- 
tions for dividends had ben made during the 
years 1922 to 1929. inclusive 

Q. At the end of 1926, what was the bal- 
ance in surplus? A. There was a deficit of 
$582,327.91 

Q. During 1927 $700.000 was charged against 
depreciation accrual and credited to surplus? 
A. Yes, sir 

~++ 

Q. The result was that at the end of 1927 
there was a balance in surplus of something 
over $13,000? A. Yes, sir 

Q. But by the end of 1928 a deficit had been 


accumulated in excess of $53,000? A. Yes, 
sir 

Q. Which was increased to $164.000 in 1929? 
A. That is correct 

Q. What were the net revenues after al- 
lowances for depreciation? A. The net reve- 
nue after depreciation im 1922 was $4,411.54 
and subsequently increased to a high point 
of $116,617.04 in 1924 A deficit of $101,610.74 
was recorded in 1926, and in 1928 the deficit 
was $46,898.51. 

Q. What was the total of net income, both 
operating and nonoperating, during the pe- 
riod 1922 to 1928? 

A. This amount varied between limits of 
$7,409.04 in 1922 to a figure of $58.377.94 in 
1928. Deficits had been recorded in the years 
1923 1924, 1925 and 1926 

Q. Was a deficit recorded in 1928? A. No 
sir; mot before interest requirements had 
been met 

Q. What were the total interest require- 
ments of the Ivyton Oil & Gas Company 


(Delaware)? 

A. Totai interest charges for the seven years 
1922 to 1928, amounted to $551,968 This 
amount was compared with a total of $852.857 
for operating expenses, except depreciation 
for the same period 

Q. What dividends, 
by the Ivyton Oil 
ware)? 

A. As the company’s net income, after taxes 
and depreciation was insufficient to cover in- 
= deductions, no dividends have been 
paid. 


if any, have 


been paid 
& Gas Company 


(Dela- 


-~+ + 

Q. What is the business of the Madison 
Light & Power Company of Indiana? 

A. The Madison Light & Power Company is 
an electric utility company which = served 
2.937 customers in and near the city of 
Madison, Ind., at Dec. 31, 1929 

Q. Does the company § generate 
electricity? 

A. No, sir; all of the electric current used 
in meeting public requirements is purchased 
from _ the Interstate Public Service Company 

Q. Is that a company in the Standard group 
or does it belong in some other group of 
public utilities? 

A. It is not 


its 


own 


affiliated with the Standard 


group 


Q@. When was control of the Madison Light 
& Power Company secured by Louisville in- 
terests? 

A. This control was secured by the Louis- 
ville Gas & Electric Company of Delaware 
as of Jan. 1, 1924, by the purchase of all 
the capital stock authorized and outstanding 

Q. Does the Louisville Gas & Electric Com- 
pany (Delaware) still control the company 
through stock ownership as of the latest date 
of which you are informed? A. Yes. sir 

Q@. You say they acquired control in Jan- 
uary. 1922. by the purchase of all the capi- 
tal stock authorized and outstanding What 
was the nature of the consideration involved 
in this purchase? 

A. The Loulsville Gas & Electric Company 
(Delaware) recorded the purchase of all the 
1,500 shares of common stock then authorized 
and outstanding for a cash consideration of 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Mich.-—Rept. of Treas. to Gov for f 
ended Je. 30, 1931. Lansing, 1931 
Ky.—Repts. of Civil and Criminal 
cided by Court of Appeals—Vol 
Repts., Nov. 25, 1930, to Mar 
Frankfort, 1931 
1ll.—63d Ann. Ins. Rept., Dept 
Commerce, Div. of Ins.—Pt. 1, 
and Inland Navigation Ins.. to Gov., for ec 
y. ended Dec. 31. 1930. Springfield, 1931 
63d Ann. Ins. Rept. of Dept. of Trade and 
Commerce, Div. of Insurance.—Pt. 3. Cas- 
ualty, Surety and Assessment Accident and 
Health Ins. and _  Inter-Insurers 
and Automobile, to Gov., for c 
Dec. 31, 1930. Springfield, 1931 
Utah—Laws cf State, passed at 19th Reg 
Session of Legis!.. and Constitution of State, 
amended to Dec. 31, 1930. Authenticated by 


yr 
Cases De- 
237, Ky 
13, 1831 


of Trade and 
Fire, Marine 


yr. 


Secy. of State. Salt Lake City, 1931 
Ky.—Geology and Minera! Resources of Ky., 
by Ky. Geological Survey Frankfort, 1931 
Natural Gas in Western Ky., by Ky. Geo- 
logical Survey Frankfort. 1931 


Mo.—Repts 
Court, Apr. 7 
325. Jefferson City 

Calif.—Rept. of Legis. of 
Plan—Bull. No. 25. Dept 
Div. of Water Resources 
Ind.—Digest and Summary of Reciprocity 
Conference. held at French Lick, Je. 30 
1931 Comp. py Motor Vehicle Dept In- 
dianapolis, 1931 
Ohio—Repts. of Cases Argued and Determined 
in Courts of Appeals—Vol. 37 Columbus 
1931. 

Vt.—Acts and Resolves Passed by Genl. As- 
sembly, 3lst Bienn. Session, Jan, 7, 1931, to 
Apr. 4, 1931. Montpelier, 1031. 


of Cases Determined by Supreme 
1930, and Sept. 3, 1930.—Vo) 
1931 

1931 on State Water 
of Public Works 
Sacramento, 1931 


ranscript of Testimony at Federal Inquir 
Concerns Operations in Kentucky 


$141,577.35. 
directors at 


| 


standing Dec. 31, 1928? 


1912, and due July 1, 


= the extent of $131,000 face value at the end! 
°° 
$150,000 


capital stock account of the Madison Light & | ent, $400. 


authorized at 


This amount was doubled by the authorization 
of an additional issue of $75,000 of the same | 


| several times in the early history of the com- | dividuals only. 


cent | 


| tric Company 


| the rate of 10 per 
|value of common stock owned by the Louits-} 
| ville Gas & Electric Company (Delaware). In 
5 per cent bonds assumed was increased by | 1925, the amount was $22,000, and the percent- 
| $158,000 in December, 1927, bringing the total 
to $724,000. This amount remained constant | 000, and the percentage was 16 


the percentage was 13.33. 


| $150,000 par value of common stock? 
| sir. 


| 077.35 | 
How- | 


This deficit was | 


| not 


Liability | 
ended 


Group Are Described |, Unemployment 


y 


OA 





Relief Prepared 


| 
‘Program to Be Submitted to 
| Legislature Includes Tax 


Five shares were then sold to 
$100 per share, leaving the net 


mveeenar at 1.495 shares, at a unit price 
94.37 sh . * 
sian o7ras, P*T Share, or a total cost of/ Measures, Eight-hour 





Q. Did the company have any bonds out- T 
| Day, Work Insurance 
Madison Light & Railway Com-! ? 


cent gold bonds dated July 1,| 
1942, were outstanding | 


A. Yes, sir. 

pany 6 per Vi eee « 
[Continued from Page 1.] 

cess of these amounts. Exemptions: Sin- 
gle men, $800; married men without chil- 
Q. Give us briefly, please, a history of the | dren, $1,600; each child or other depend- 
Dividends from Wisconsin cor- 
porations are made taxable. A _ cigarette 
tax of 1 mill per cigarette for 15 months, 
beginning Jan. 1, 1932, is recommended. 
This is calculated to yield $2,000,000. 


Minority Asks Surtax 
The minority recommends a_ surtax 


1928 The total amount authorized was 


Power Company 

A. The amount of capital stock originally 
the time of incorporation, that 
is, July 25, 1896, was $75,000, represented by 
750 shares of the par value of $100 per share. 


class of stock on Jan. 14, 1913. The considera- iv 
tion received in exchange for the stock was equivalent to 10 per cent of the normal 


not learned from examination of the old tax on the incomes of both individuals and 
ledgers of the company, neither were the| Corporations for a period of two years, es- 
amounts of discount and expense, if any, dis- | timated to yield $2,400,000, instead of an 
cernible as such. The stock changed hands , additional tax on the 1931 incomes of in- 
It recommends a cigarette 
and tobacco tax for 18 months, calculated 
to yield $1,600,000. 

The majority's unemployment compen- 
sation proposal is that it shall apply only 
to employers of 10 or more persons and 
that contributions, from employers only, 
1933, the maxi- 


pany and was held by members of the Tennis 
family from 1912 to January, 1924, when the 
stock was purchased by the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company (Delaware) 


++ + 


Q. The next group of items tn the balance 
sheet statement are headed “Current Mabili- 
ties.” What were the important items in this; Shall commence July 1, 


group? mum contribution being 2 per cent of the 
A. This classification covered accounts pay- pay roll. It provides a separate reserve 
able, amounts due to affiliated companies, M 


fund for each employer to be used onl 
for paying benefits to employes laid o 
by the specific employer. 


bond interest accrued and taxes accrued. The 
amounts due affiliated companies covered ad- 
vances made by the Louisville Gas & Electric 


Company (Delaware) and amounted to $197.-| When the reserve amounts to $55 for 
340.95 at the close of 1928. The balance in}each person employed, the employer’s 
the taxes accrued account at Dec. 31, 1927,| contribution is reduced to 1 per cent; 


was $10,916 and the 1927 The , 75 j a 
paid at that time amounted to $11,774 The | “en the reserve amounts to $75, his con 


balance in the account increased to $14,973 tributions cease entirely. Benefits are 
at the end of 1928, and to $18,940 at pec 31,| Payable at the rate of 50 per cent of the 
1929. At the latter date there remained un-/| average weekly wage, but may not exceed 
paid 1929 taxes amounting to $17,691. $10 a week, and no more than 10 weeks’ 
Q "aan ne Pe ee benefits may be drawn in any year and 
pany pa common vidends urin the 5 5 > 2 P any 4 
Deriod 1924 to 1828. inclusive? & none for the first two weeks of unemploy 
A. Yes, sir. The balance of current in-| Ment. Administration is placed in the 
hands of the Industrial Commission. 


ae rere ting after operation, taxes, al- 

owance for depreciation and interest had been Restriction of Hours 

Eee ee Geuteaies ae diane tan ae The minority report opposes the enact- 
common stock : ment of a compulsory unemployment in- 

Q. Tell us what they were surance law at the coming special session 

A. In 1924 the amount of common dividends On the ground that “such legislation is 
was $15,000, and this represented dividends at|not of an emergency character and that 
cent on the $150.000 par! it is impossible to give it adequate con- 
sideration at this time.” 

The majority proposes to restrict the 
In 1926, the amount was $24,-| hours of all public and private employes 
In 1927, the|to eight hours a day during the calendar 
amount was $20,000, and the percentage was! years 1932 and 1933 “unless the volume of 
13.33. In 1928 the amount was $20,000, and employment reaches the level of Septem- 
ber, 1929, before that time.” Certain ex- 
ceptions are made, including farm labor, 
Children between 14 and 16 years would 
be prohibited from working except during 
school vacations and after school hours. 
mon stock cost the Louisville Gas & Electric) The minority would give employers the 
Company (Delaware)? alternative of employing persons nine 

A. The net cost after five shares had been hours a day for 5'¢ days a week. 
sold to directors at $100 per share was $141 °| Siabilszation Funds 


Q. Have you available a table showing the| The cos eee suggests the creation of @ 
investment in the Madison Light & Power | State public works stabilization fund. 
Company (Indiana) according to its books, “In order to make effective advance 
its earnings and the rates of return? A. Yes, planning of public works so as td furnish 
a employment in periods of depression,” says 
“what percentage of the investment those} Summary of the majority report, ‘a 
earnings ae for Donan years? trust fund is created, to be built up by 
A. In 1924, investment, $244,783; earnings,| transferring one-third of the interest 


taxes remaining un- 


age was 14.66 


Q This is the dividend rate figured on 


A. Yes, 


> > * 
Q. What did that $150,000 par value of com- 


And you are able to tell us, are you 


$27,071; rate of return, 7.85 per cent. 1925,| earned on the general fund and by gifts of 

investment, $424,840; earnings, $41,523; rate | private individuals.” 

of return 9.77 per cent 1926, investment, : shies ga sf 

$442,054: earnings, $44.887: rate of return 10.15/_,2"¢ minerity report asserts that State 
. 7 " -,. aid is justified in the present emergency, 

} per cent 1927, investment, $468,497; earn ; : 

ings, $41,985; rate of return 896 per cent.| but Stafté obligations should not be _sub- 

1928, investment, $453,254: earnings, $40,950; | stituted for local responsitility. It is 

rate of return 9.03 per cent. The average | stated that the idea of raising a large sum 

rate of return was 9.21 per cent |; of money by taxation for a building pro- 


Q. Are 3} 


you able to tell us what per cent | gram is wrong because it will not provide 
[Continued 


on Page 9, Column 4.] | Work in the proportion that it places ad- 
| ditional tax burdens on the citizens. 
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Cotton Exports to Orient 


American cotton exports to the Far East 
in September were 140 per cent more than 
in the preceding month and wheat ship- 
ments were 100 per cent larger. Total 
exports from the United States to oriental 
countries were 12 per cent greater in Sep- 
tember. (Department of Commerce). 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. || 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 
em ee 
Bobbe, Mrs. Dorothie (De Bear). Fanny Kem- | 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
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land. 23 p. Lond., W. Reeves, 1930. 31-29473 | and Motor-Vehicle Parts; Motorcycles and 

Flemming, Edwin G. Revision of Pressey | Bicycles—Manufactures: 1929, 15th Census 
tests for investigating emotions 14 p of U. S., Bur. of Census, U. 8S. Dept. 
Richmond, Div. of purchase & prtg., 1930 Commerce. Price, 10 cents (31-28178) 

30-27478 Supplement V to Code of Laws of U. S. Aw 

Fritz, Chas. A. The method of argument Laws of 69th, 70th and 7lst Congresses, 1925< 

395 p N. Y.. Prentice-Hall, ine. 1931 1931 Price, 61.75 (27-6169) 
31-29144 

Germains, Victor W Tragedy of Winston - — —a— 
Churchill. 288 p. Lond., Hurst & Blackett 
1931 31-29130 +d 

Grannis, Valleria B. Dramatic parody in 18th | 
century France (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Colum- 
bia univ., 1931.) 428 p. N. Y., 1931. 31-29397 | 

Graves, Wm. S8. America’s Siberian adven- 
ture, 1918-1920. 363 p. illus. N. Y., J. Cape e J 
& H. Smith, 1931 31-29133 A Bri ht S ot 

Hoffman, Wm. G. Public speaking for busi- p e 
ness men. 2d ed. 383 p. N. Y., McGraw- 

Hill book co., 1931 31-29296 

Klein, Jack. Short cuts for salesmen. 218 p 
N. Y., B. C. Forbes pub. co., 1931 31-29476 +o 

Mais, Stuart P. B. elight In books 176 p., 
illus Exeter, A. Wheaton & co., 1931 

31-29297 

Morse, Hosea B. Far Eastern internatl. re- C F 
lations, by . and Harley F. MacNair. 846 onsolidated gross 
p. Boston, Houghton MiMfin co,, 1931 . 

31-29132 earnings for 12 months 

Oliver, Fredk. 8S. The endless adventure. 1 V 

Boston, Houghton Miffiln co., 1931 31-27225 


Rabelais, Francois. The Urquhart-Le Motteux ended Sept. 39, 193! 





translation of works of ; ed. by Albert ‘ - 
J. Nock and Catherine R. Wilson. 2 \ were $69,359,000. 
illus. N. Y¥., Harcourt, Brace & co., 1931 ' 
31-29141 veo 
Reese, Lizette W. The York road. 292 p., This figure compares 
illus. N. Y., Farrar & Rinehart, 1931 . 
31-28131 with $66,558,000 for the 
Richards, Laura J. The coming generation: vey 
musical educ. of children. 147 p ,os An- 
geles, Calif., Austin pub. co 1941 31-20139 same period in 1930. 
Rose, Enid. Gordon Craig and the theater; 
record and interpretation. 250 p. Lond. S S 
Low, Marston & co., 1931 31-29298 A gain of 4.2%. 
St. Lawrence univ., Canton, N. ¥. St. Law- 
rence univ. in world war, 1917-1918; me- 
morial. 500 p., illus, Canton, N. Y Ri. 
1931 31-2938 a a 
Smart, Walter K. English review grammar Serving 2500 catres and towns 
2d rev. ed. 291 p. N. Y., F. 8. Crofts & on the Atlantic Seaboard 
co., 1931 31-29398 
Taussig, Frank W. Some aspects of tariff 
question; examination of ee eS of 
Amer. industries under protection (Har- 
vard economic studies vol. xit.) 499 p The ATIONAL 
Cambridge, Harvard univ. press 191 
sige GROUP 
Walker, Thos. Jewish views of Jesus. 142 p - 
Lond., G. Allen & Unwin, 1931 31-29140 
Will, Allen S. Educ. for newspaper life; ac- National Electric Power Company 
count of cooperation of a university and N . . : 4 
the press. 314 p. Newark, N. J.. Essex ational Public Service Corporation 
press, 1931. Shomeae | 
Young, Carl W. Internatl. legal status o. . Tas dene 
Kwantung leased territory. (Thesis (Ph. Part of the Middle West Utilities System 
D.)—Johns Hopkins univ., 1931.) 254 p. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins press, 1931 
31-29392 


























































































































RAILROADS . 


Freight Volume 
One-fifth Lower 
For Nine Months 


Reduction of 29.2 Per Cent 
In Traffic as Compared 
With 1929 Is Shown in 
Data Submitted to I. C. C. 


first nine months of the 
he Class I railroads of the 
of almost 


During the 
current year t 
country had a freight volume 
962,000.000,000 net ton miles, of 
approximately 60,000,000,000 net ton miles 
or 18.6 per cent compared with the period 
last vear and 29.2 per cent below the total 
for the nine-month period of 1929, ac- 
cording to a report of the Bureau of Rail- 
wav Economics transmitted Nov. 18 to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The volume of freight traffic handled 
by the Class I railroads of this country 
in the first nine months of 1931 amounted 
to 261,819,675.000 net ton miles. 

Reduction of One-fifth 

This was a reduction of 59,675.414,000 
net ton miles or 18.6 per cent under the 
corresponding period in 1930, and a reduc- 
tion of 107,870,976,000 net ton miles or 
29.2 per cent under the same period in 
1929. mic 

Railroads of the eastern district 
the first nine months of 1931 reported a 
reduction of 18.1 per cent in the volume 
of freight traffic handled compared with 
the same period in 1930, while the south- 
ern district reported a decrease of 18.3 per 
cent. The western district reported a de- 
crease of 19.3 per cent. 

September Traffic 3 

For the month of September, freight 
traffic handled by the Class I railroads 
amounted to 27,847,085,000 net ton miles. 
Compared with September, 1930, this was 
a reduction of 8,385,282,000 net ton miles | 
or 23.1 per cent, and a reduction of 16,- 
374,925,000 net ton miles or 37 per cent 
under September, 1929. 

In the eastern district, the volume of 
freight traffic handled in September was 
a reduction of 19.6 per cent compared with 
the same month in 1930, while the south- 
ern district reported a decrease of 22.7! 
per cent. The western district reported a | 
decrease of 27.5 per cent. 


Pullman Fare Test 
Will Be Continued 


{many 


Effect of Lower Rates on Upper 
Berths Not Yet Known 


Efforts of the Pullman Company to 
stimulate travel on Pullman sleeping cars 
through a reduction in the charge for 
upper berths to half of the lower berth 
charge, which has been in effect since 
Aug. 20 between certain cities in _the 
United States on an experimental basis to 
expire Nov. 21, will be continued to Feb. 
29 under authorization of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, it was learned at 
the Commission Nov. 18. ‘ 

Present traffic conditions on the rail- 
roads have prevented a Satisfactory test 
of the reduced upper berth fares, the Com- 
mission was advised by the Pullman Com- 
pany in its application to continue the 
experiment in effect for another three 
months. (Sixth section Application 
granted by Special Permission No. 109759). 

The reduced fares are in effect in two 
territories, namely in cars operated be- 
tween New York, N. Y., Jersey City, N. J., 
and Washington, D. C., or intermediate 
points and in cars operated between Chi- 
cago, Ill., and St. Paul-Minneapolis, Minn.. 
or intermediate points. 

The upper berth fare on other lines is 
80 per cent of the lower berth charges, 
which was uniform prior to the company’s 
experimental reduction. Up to 1911, the 
upper berth rate was the same as that 
for the lower berth. 

In ‘its original application for permis- 
sion to make the fare experiment, the 
Pullman Company explained that its pur- 
pose in reducing the upper berth charge ; 
was to stimulate the use of the upper 
berths, which are empty to a large extent 
in present-day travel. If all upper berths 
were taken it would permit the company 
to cut down expenses by using fewer cars, 
it was explained. 

Hearing was concluded before the Com- 
mission Nov. 17 on the company’s pro- 
posal to make an additional charge for | 
second passengers occupying lower, upper, 
or section berths amounting to 20 per 
cent of the lower berth charge. At the 
present time second occupants of berths 
are not charged, although they pay regu- 
lar fare to the railroad company. It is 
estimated this extra charge will net the 
company $750,000 a year during normal 
times. 

In its application to extend the experi- | 
mental reduced upper fare plan from Nov. | 
21 to Feb. 29, the Pullman Company de- | 
clared: 

“A study of the results so far obtained 
indicates that while there has been some 
increase in the usage of upper berths, 
there has not been enough to avoid a 
loss or to permit operating economies. 
It is believed that the exceptional traffic 
conditions that have obtained since the 
establishment of the experimental rates, 
have npreventd a satisfactory determina- 
tion of the result of the experiment and 
your petitioner is, in another petition to 
your Commission of this date, requesting 
permission to continue the existence of 
these experimental rates without observ- 
ing the aggregate of intermediates pro- 
vision of the Interstate Commerce Act, to 
continue after Nov. 20, 1931, to and in- 
cluding Feb. 29, 1932, and this petition 
to your Commission for permission to issue 
supplements upon five days’ notice is de- 
pendent upon favorable action by your 
Commission on the fourth section appli- 
cation referred to.” 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications for broadcasting and wire- 
less permits were announced Novy. 18 by 
the Federal Radio Commission as follows: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WAWZ, Pillar of Fire. Zarephath 
cense to cover construction permit granted 
July 31. 1931, for change in equipment 

WMSG. Madison Square Garden Broadcast- 
ing Co.. New York. modification of license to 
increase hours of operation (facilities of 
WCDA). 

Pillar of Fire, College Hill (Cincinnati), 
construction permit for a new station to use 
1,420 ke., 100 w., unlimited. 

KLRA, Arkansas Broadcasting Co. Little 
Rock, Ark., license to cover construction per- 
mit granted June 26, 1931, for local station 
move. 

Correction to press report. No. 355. Nov 
1931: WTAR-WPOR. WTAR Radio Corp., 
folk, Va., modification of license to increase 
power from 500 w. to 500 w., night, 1 kw. day 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

WGU, R. C. A. Communications, Inc San 
Juan, P. R.. modification of license for de- 
crease in power to 20 kw., change in trans- 
mitter to normally No. 37 and to communi- 
cate with Trinidad, Havana, Caracas, New 
Orleans. 

KDK. R. C. A. Communications, Inc., Ka- 
huku, T. H., modification of construction per- 
mit for decrease in power to 40 kw. and ex- 
tension of completion date to Dec. 31, 1931 

W9XD, The Journal Company, Milwaukee 
Wis., renewal of visual broadcasting license 
for 43,000-46.000, 48.500-50.300. 60,000-80,000 
kce., 500 w. Construction permit for change 
in location of transmitter to 509 West Wis- 
consin Avenue 

KGUI, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Fort Worth 
Tex., license covering construction permit for 
3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 3,178, 3,182.5, 5,570, 5.660 ke 


BJ. He 


9 
Nor- 


w. 

W2XCZ, National Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
Portable, initial location, New York, renewal 
of special experimental license for 1,584, 2,392 
ke., 1g WwW. 


a drop of | 


for | 


;sions of his structure. 


}of automobile 


| afford 
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Trade Mark Denied School Acti 


For Rail Schedule 


Patent Office Rules That Time 
Table Is Not a Marketable 


Commodity 


The Patent Office refused, by a decision 
announced on Nov. 17, the application of 
The Kansas City Southern Railway Com- 
pany for the registration of its trade mark 
for time tables. 

It was determinec that time tables “are 
merely incidental to the service of trans- 
portation rendered by applicant and not 
}goods in commerce” within the meaning 
of statutory provisions restricting the reg- 
istration of trade marks to “goods in com- 
merce.” 

The applicant's time table, it is pointed 
out in the opinion of Assistant Commis- 
sioner M. J. Moore, “is in no sense a 
\‘vendible commodity’ or a ‘marketable 
product.’” ~- | 


Study of Strength | 


Of Planes Advised | 


To Prevent Crashes 


Observance of Structural 
Limitations Would Help 
Reduce Accidents, 
Aeronautics Bureau 


Says 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
lyzed and studied by engineers. Generally 
speaking, however, they fail to realize the 
fact that no engineer—-in the present de- 
velopment of aviation—is able to calcu- 
late precisely the impulses of the indi- 
vidual pilot. 

Engineers with all the talent they pos- 
sess, can never design airplanes which will 
not fail when an unskilled pilot, unmindful 
of the technical aspects of airplane de- 
sign and construction, puts both hands on 
the stick and pulls back with all his 
strength. 

In the early stages of airplane building, 
the designer relied largely upon his sense 
of proportion in laying down the dimen- 
If he were careful, 
he loaded the important component parts, 
and determined their strength. But in 
cases a trial flight was the only 
and conclusive test of the dependability 
of the structure. 

Expected Loads Calculated 

Today the loads imposed upon an air- 
plane in various conditions of flight are 
known with a much greater degree of ac- 
curacy. A _ standard condition, that of 
steady horizontal flight, is selected and 
the load in each member of the airplane 
is determined for that condition, and de- 
nominated the basic load. The airplane is 
further analyzed for other conditions im- 
posing heavier loads on the structure and 
the most severe load in each member is 
determined. The dimensions of the parts 
are then selected such that the structure 
will just carry the maximum expected 
load before reaching its yield point. 

The designer then wishes to insure that 
no unexpected sources of weakness have 
been overlooked. and to prove how good he 
is at forecasting the actual strength of the 
structure subjects it to test. 

The fighting pilot knows that his plane 
is built to the maximum “factor,” that 
the obesrvation plane—also a bomber— 
has a less factor, and the patrol plane 
still less. 


Better Conditions Noted 
In Week in Some Regions 


[Continued from Page 7.] 

and 3 per cent in pay-roll total, was one of 
the least affected of all industrial cities suf- 
fering from a falling off of employment in 
October. according to the New York State 
Department of Labor report made available | 
recently. It is recorded that decreases were 
registered in all major industries other than 
cloth and paper, printing and paper goods 
There were labor replacements by a number 
and parts manufacturers, but 
several made such sharp curtailment of em- 
ployment as to result in loss in the indus- 
try’s employment total. Chemical industries 
showed no definite trend Furniture manu- 
facturers reported irregular gains 

Building construction in the 
falo continues at a low ebb, but a 
increase in this category has been noted in 
the environs The Lake Erie Engineering 
Corporation Tonawanda reports signs of 
improvement in its business with increasing 
inquiries Some men have been called back | 
to work A favorable month-by-month vol- | 
ume of business comparison is made over) 
that of a year ago. The Lee Paper Specialties 
Co.. Inc., also reports sales during the current | 
year as most favorable resulting in additional 
workers being employed at their plant 

Steel ingot production for the four weeks of | 
October in 1931 in the Buffalo area averaged 
36 per cent of capacity as compared with 54 | 


City of Buf- | 


marked | 


of 


per cent during the corresponding month of | 
1930. This indicates a decrease of 33 per cent. | 
It is recorded during the first week of Novem- | 
ber this average dropped to even lower than ! 
27 per cent The flour milling for the month | 
of October totaled 839.906 barrels as against 
939,300 barrels during October, 1930, or a de- 
crease of 11 per cent. The industrial use of 
gas (Buffalo, Blasdell. Lackawanna and Lan- 
caster) during October of this year totaled 
71,175,200 cubic feet or a decrease of 23.5 per | 
cent under figtres of 1930 when 92.982,200 
cubic feet were consumed 


Philadelphia 

Philadelphia: Very little change is noted in | 
the general business situation during the past 
week. Seasonal variations in employment and 
sales are taking place which pushes some lines 
up and others down, with the sum total of all 
changes resulting in a slight decrease in em- 
ployment and retail sales. Present conditions 
but slight prospect for a very pro- 
nounced change in the present situation in 
the very near future 
While employment 
for this territory, 
gain in both pay rolls and operating 
the silk, wool, cotton, hosiery, foods 
and paper industries. This was offset 
sonal declines in other industries 


shows a slight 
there has been a 


decrease 
definite 
time in 
tobacco 
by sea- 
The ship- 


| building trade has shown a decided gain dur- 


ing the last few weeks Retail sale while 
showing an increase over the past 10 weeks, 
are not quite up to seasonal expectaciions 
Very little change in wholesale sales has been 
reported and there seems to be a slackening 
tendency. 


Wilmington, Del. 

Wilmington, Del Wholesale and 
trade continues at approximately the same 
level as in recent weeks with only minor 
variations reported According to a report of 
the Delaware State Highway Department. bids 
were received on Nov. 10 for over $300,000 
worth of improvements to State roads. Con- 
tracts are expected to be awarded within two 
weeks and work started at once Contract 
|} was awarded this week for the construction 
of a new school at Selbyville to cost over 
$130,000 A local cigar factory is expected to 
reopen within a few days, recalling 100 for- 
mer employes and the management hopes to 
increase this number when the plant gets 
into production 


Reports of economic conditions in 
other cities made public by the Presi- 
dent's Organization on Unemployment 
Relief will be printed in full text in 
the issue of Nov, 20 


retail 


License Renewal Urged 
For Buffalo School Station 


An examiner's report to the Federal} 
Radio Commission Noy. 17 recommended , 
that the application of Station WSVS, 
Seneca Vocation High School, Buffalo, N. 
Y., for renewal of license, be granted. 

David Stein and Benjamin Perlstein had 
applied for permission to erect a new 
station at Niagara Falls, to share time 
with Station WSVS, using their 1,370 kilo- 
cycle channel. The report recommended 
that this application be denied. 

Chief Examiner Ellis A. Yost, who sub- 
; mitted the report, stated that the recom- 
mended action would be in the best public 
| interest. 


|nated institutions or directly to 


'priating power that 


j among 
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vities 
~ Of Government 
Are Discussed 


(Continued from Page 5.1 
budgeted income partly derived from the 
Federal Government. 

(b) The capacity of a people to be re- 
sponsible, and of administrators to be ef- 
fective, cannot be created suddenly by} 
legal fiat. Popular consciousness requires 
time in which to adjust its attitude, and 
governmental organization and personnel 
need a period in which to make them- 
selves competent in a different mode of 
action. 


| 
(c) This is particularly true where the 


changes projected have to do with ways 
and means rather than with purposes. | 
In all recommendations changing method | 
rather than purpose, no attempt is made 
to change the major desire or intention of | 
the people as previously expressed by Con- 
gress. 

Every policy here presented aims, in the 
long run, to give more effective realiza- 
tion of the worthy social purposes which ! 
past Congresses have tried to aid. The 
recommended modes of realization may be | 
slower, but they are more certain and 
more lasting. Once successful, they guar- 
antee everywhere a supporting local opin- 
ion which is active, dependable, and te- 
nacious. 

Recommendations: The Committee re- 
gards the foregoing principles and policies 
as of dominant importance. Believing 
that they are the necessary guides in the 
evolution of Federal relations to Ameri- 
can education, and that it is essential to 
follow them if we would make the United 
States meet its responsibility for national 
aspects of education in ways that are con- 
sistent with our kind of democratic civ- 
ilization, the Committee submits the nine | 
following specific proposals for action: 


Development of Plan 


1. Continue special aid now in force. For 
at least five years and until the results of 
the finance surveys recommended in 
Number 4 below are adequate to provide a 
sound plan for an equitable and economi- 
cal method of Federal financial assistance | 
to the States, continue the special appro- | 
priations now in force for the purpose 
of aiding agricultural education and re- 
search, rural extension for adults, vo- 
cational education, and similar educa- 
tional enterprises, but leave the States 
free to expend such monies for the specific 
purposes designated without the require- 
ment for matching of monies and without 
Federal authority to approve or reject 
State plans. 

2. Amend laws. Amend those existing 
laws which give or tend to give the Fed- 
eral Government and its agencies power 
to interfere with the autonomy of the 
States in matters of education. These 
amendments should repeal all provisions 
hat require the States and their local 
communities to match Federal funds or 
that grant power to the Federal agencies 
to approve or reject State educational | 
plans, to prescribe the standards control- | 
ling instruction, or otherwise to supervise 
and direct educational or research activi- 
ties within the States. 

The foregoing discussion does not relate 
to Federal research in fields other than 
education save as these affect the au- 


,tonomy of the States in the conduct of 


their educational affairs. 

3. Restrict legislation. Enact no addi- | 
tional laws that grant Federal financial 
aid to the States in support of special 
types of education or that increase exist- | 
ing Federal grants for such special pur- | 
poses as are already aided. | 

Financial Inquiries 

4. Study finances. In line with the study | 
of school finance recently begun by the 
Office of Education, make further and 
continuing studies of tax systems, distri- 
bution of national income, living costs, 


| public expenditures for eleemosynary in- 


stitutions, bonded indebtedness, Federal | 
aid to States for purposes other than ed- |} 
ucation, and of such other features of the | 


{situation as may be necessary to under- 
| stand the total economic, political and fis- | 
|cal organization of which the school sys- | 


tem is a part. 


Such facts in particular 
should be sought 


as will reveal how far 


{and by what methods the people are jus- 


tified in using the Federal tax system to 
supplement State and local taxes in sup- 
port of public education in the States in 
order to insure meeting fully the national 
responsibility for education. 

Similar studies should also be made at 


{once to answer two questions: 


First: How far shall the Federal Gov- 
ernment properly grant funds either to 
the States in support of specially desig- 

particu- 
lar institutions? ° 

Secondly: What are the right uses of 
the remainder of the public domain in 
the State for the uses of education? 

Removal of Restrictions 

5. Aid education generally. Make all 
future grants to States as grants in aid 
of education in general, expendable by 
each State for any or all educational pur- 
poses as the State itself may direct. Such 
grants should be made only after thorough 
educational and financial studies have 
shown to the satisfaction of the appro- 
such Federal aid is 
justified. Such grants should in no case 
be flat grants of an equal amount for 
each State, but should be apportioned to 
the States on the basis of adequate edu- 
cational and financial = studies. Such 
grants should be made for a definite and 


|/not an inconclusive period, and be subject 


to review at the close of every 10-year 
census period, when needed readjustments 
may be made to meet changed condi- 
tions. The only restriction placed by Fed- 
eral legislation on such educational grants 
should be the provision that every State, 
when it accepts the grant, agrees to 
make each year to the Federal headquar- 
ters for education a full report on all 
questions on which the Federal headquar- 
ters for education may require informa- 
tion concerning the manner in which the 
State has used the grant. 

6. Restrict audits. Restrict 
of the Federal Government to those made 
by the Treasury Department merely to 
determine whether or not monies granted 
have been spent for the general or special 
educational purposes as defined in the 
several Federal acts of appropriation, 
without making audit an indirect method 
of controlling or determining educational 
standards and processes. 

Special Assistance 

7. Limit emergency aid. Emergency 
grants made by the Federal Government 
to meet some special and transient crisis 


the audits 


‘involving the use of education should be 


restricted to financial 
the problem, to 
information and 
all the 
A new 


aid to 
disseminate 


investigate 
the needed 
to promote cooperation 
States and local commu- 


nities Federal agency may be 


;created for this temporary purpose if the 


needs are such as to necessitate this, but 
financial grants to such a new agency 
should be made for a strictly limited pe- 
riod, and not renewed. 

8 Create adequate Federal headquar- 
ters. Create an adequate Federal head- 
quarters for educational research and in- 
tormation, so organized as to serve both 
as a reliable source of comprehensive, cor- 
related, and accurate information regard- 
ing national aspects of education for all 
concerned in the States, Territories, and 
outlying possessions, and,as a cooperat- 
ing center for all Federal agencies with 
respect to the educational aspects of their 
work. 

9. Increase appropriations. Increase the 
Federal aeprcerasens for educational re- 
search and information service by the Of- 


ro Basin Sought 
| By Czechoslovakia 
| Poland Reported Ready 


Make Lease in Exchange 
| For Trade Rights 


| 
Report of Advisory Group 


To President Says Fed- 
eral Domination Weakens 
State Educational Work 


to 


The post-war manufacturing country of 
Czechoslovakia, now entirely hemmed 
about by central European nations, may 
possibly lease a basin in the rapidly de- 
veloping new Polish city-port of Gdynia, 
according to a report from Consul General 
J. Klahr Huddle, Warsaw, made public 
by the Department of Commerce. 

While nothing definite can be learned 
}as yet, a mixed Polish Czechoslovakian 
| commission headed by Prof. Walery Goetel 
;and a Mr. Roubik, have been in Gdynia 
| Surveying the situaion at first hand, the 
report states. 

The Polish Government in return for a 
certain sum of money and the transit of 
all Czechoslovakian imports and exports 
| through the port of Gdynia is willing to 
lease to the Czechoslovak Government one 
of the basins of the port of Gdynia for 
an unlimited period. 
| Up to the present time Czechoslovakia 
has imported through Danzig and Gdynia 


|but small quantities of ores and scrap 


iron and has exported sawn timber of 
insignificant quantities. The lease of a 
basin in the port of Gdynia is almost sure 
to prove of great importance for the de- 
velopment of that port.—Issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 


In 51 Communities 


Show Slight Drop 


Decrease for Year, Ended 
Oct. 15 More Than 17 
Per Cent, Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics Reports 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Providence, Rochester, Scranton, and Se- 


jattle, less than five-tenths of 1 per cent.| saving devices of motor vessels regardless 


In the following four cities there was no 
change in the month: Kansas City, Mem- 


| phis, Norfolk, and Richmond. 


For the year period October 15, 1930, 
to Oct. 15, 1931, all of the 51 cities showed 
decreases: Springfield (Ill.), 24 per cent; 


{per cent; Atlanta, Houston, and Peoria, 
}21 per cent; Cleveland,. Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Memphis, Mobile, New Orleans, 
| Pittsburgh, and Savannah, 20 per cent; 
|Columbus, Detroit, Jacksonville, Rich- 
;|mond, Rochester, and St. Paul, 19 per 
cent; Buffalo, Cincinnati, Fall River, Los 
| Angeles, Minneapolis, Norfolk, Omaha, 
and St. Louis, 18 per cent; Baltimore, 
Charleston (S, C.), Milwaukee, San Fran- 
cisco, and Washington, 17 per cent; Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Kansas City, Manchester, 
Portland (Oreg.), and Salt Lake City, 16 
per cent; Bridgeport, Denver, New Haven, 
Portland (Me.), Providence, Scranton, and 
Seattle, 15 per cent; New York, 
cent; Newark, and Philadelphia, 13 per 
cent, and Butte, 11 per cent. 





Philadelphia Traffic Group Protests 
Activities of Federal Barge Routes 


Rate Agreements Among Shipping Lines Given Approval 
At Meeting Held by Shipping Board | 


JROTEST against activities of the Inla 


the Shipping Board Nov. 18 by the Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau, 
If the Bureau wishes to present its case in detail, hearings 


the Board announced. 


will be held, the Board decided. The sta 
in full text: 


The Shipping Board at a meeting Nov. 
18 adopted the following resolution re- 
garding Petition from the Port of Phila- 
delphia Ocean Traffic Bureau: 

Whereas, the Port of Philadelphia Ocean 
Traffic Bureau in writing presents to the 
Board that by reason of practice of the In- 


land Waterways Corporation the Port of Phil- | 


adelphia is prejudiced, and requests’ the 
Board to conduct hearing relative to the law- 
fulness of such practice and to receive argu- 
ment respecting the status of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation under regulatory pro- 
visiorfs of the Shipping Act; and 

Whereas, by section 22 of the Shipping Act, 
1916, and the Board’s Rules of Practice gov- 
erning regulatory procedure before the 
Board, the Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traf- 
fic Bureau is privileged through the filing 
of appropriate complaint to avail itself of full 
opportunity of hearing and presentation of 
argument in the orderly manner prescribed 
by such section and Rules of Practice; 
therefore, it is 

Resolved, that the Port of Philadelphia 
Ocean Traffic Bureau be, and it is hereby, re- 
ferred to said section 22 of the Shipping Act, 
1916, and the Board's Rules of Practices. 


++ + 


The following agreements 
proved by the Board today: 


Conference Agreement No 159.—Atlantic 
and Gulf Ports to Straits Settlements and 
Siam: Under the terms of the agreement 
filed the member lines undertake to observe 
the rates of freight and conditions deter- 
mined by majority vote in connection with 
transportation of direct or transhipment 
cargo from United States Atlantic and Gulf 
ports to ports in the Straits Settlements and 
Siam. Rates fixed by the conference are to 
include only transportation from tackle to 
tackle; toll, Wharfage. lighterage, landing cost 
and other expenses beyond ship's tackle to 
be for account of the cargo Payment of 
brokerage is restricted to 114 per cent of the 
gross freight, except on shipments of cotton 
from Charleston, Savannah, Jacksonville and 
Mobile on which brokerage of 5 cents per bale 
is payable. Any carrier operating vessels reg- 
ularly in the trade may become a party to the 
agreement by unanimous consent of the mem- 
ber lines, but admission to membership is 
not to be denied any carrier without just and 
reasonable cause. Any party to the agreement 
may withdraw upon notice in writing to the 
other member lines 

¢ + + 

Conference Agreement No. 166 
Eastbound United Kingdom Conference Asso- 
ciation The agreement filed provides for 
establishment of a conference with headquar- 
ters in London to be known as the Pacific 
Coast Eastbound United Kingdom Conference 
Association The membership of this confer- 
ence is comprised of lines operating services 
from Pacific coast ports of the United States 
to United Kingdom ports With the excep- 
tion of Donaldson Line all are members of 
the Pacific Coast European Conference, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, which func- 
tions in respect to traffic from Pacific coast 
ports of the United States to European ports 
generally under an agreement approved by the 
Board March 9, 1926 (Conference Agreement 
No. 75). The purpose of the instant agree- 
ment is to promote harmony between the 
lines and effect observance of uniform rules 
and principles as may be agreed upon from 
time to time in respect to traffic from Pacific 
coast ports to United Kingdom Each party 
to the agreement undertakes to observe the 
rules and regulations established by the Pa- 
cific Coast European Conference All action 
by the Association is to be by unanimous 


were ap- 


Pacific Coast 


fice of Education. by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, by the Exten- 
sion Service and the Office of Experiment 
Stations in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and by other offices or bureaus of 
the Federal Government primarily con- 
cerned with the stimulation and improve- 
ment of various types of education in the 
States: and provide ample facilities to 
these offices for supplying to all concerned 
the results of research and _ statistical 
studies through publications and confer- 
ences 
(Chapter IV dealing 
tion in Special Federal 
be printed in full tert 
| of Nov. 20.) 


with “Educa- 
Areas,” will 
in the issue 


Restrictions on Excursions 


Of Foreign Vessels Advised 


Sight-seeing Trips Invade American. Trade, 
Says Commissioner of Navigation 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
, such load lines. 


Compliance wit hthe law {maritime nations. In the Fall of that 
|when it becomes effective may then be | year it was presented to the United States 


: | Senate for ratification, but was not re- 
jaccomplished in an orderly manner and |ported out of the Senate Committee on 
| without causing owners unnecessary ex- 


| pense. 
| The bill before Congress is practically 


identical with our present load-line law, 
except as to the vessels which it covers. 
| The Department’s committees are endeav- 
|oring to so adjust the regulations under 
| the proposed law that the maximum safety 
|} to passengers and crew may be secured 
{without imposition of unnecessary hard- 
ships on specialized trades. 


The transportation of passengers in our 
| domestic trade on foreign aoe is = I 
growing importance. The phraseology 0 nt : ; ° 
eection’2 of the Act of Febr 17, 1898, cov- | lernational Convention 


ering this subject, permits the use of |Regarding Load-lines 
| foreign vessels in our domestic trade pro- | : 
|vided that they transport passengers on | _ One of the outstanding events of the 
|sight-seeing tours from one American | year, marking perhaps one of the most 
port to another and return to the original | important epochs in the history of the 
|port of departure by way of foreign ports. aauiae a tet - the —? be hos 
; ite nat annul signing 0 ne International Loa sine 
It also permits foreign vessels to take | Convention in London in July, 1930. This 
on passengers, for instance, at New York, | convention was a fitting conclusion to the 
transport them on a voyage on the high} oe a 8 URE CO SOR | € 
seas, and return to New York. Because | /@bors of the International Convention on 
of the differences of laws and conditions be Saar ae "a in the eee tee 
governing foreign vessels on the high seas, | 1.4qe bli th € aa ention which ae 
|this trade is increasing. This invasion | 1930 a lic the early part of September, 
lof our domestic trade apparently can be | 989, Have given general satisfaction. It 
|remedied only by act of Congress, is the consensus of opinion that these new 
ae aa .. |rules will raise the standard of safety of 
eilnty Toes — | the merchant shipping throughout the 
s : - | world. 
spection laws so as to cover fully the in- | Emphasis is laid in the convention for 
spection of the increasing number of large | the safety of the crew in the perform- 
ae ee Rey te ag ed Py of their duties; also for securing 
|originally contained in Title LII of the 
|Revised Statutes covered only sail and 
steam vessels. Later section 4426, Revised 
Statutes, applied to a limited extent to| 
internal-combustion engine propelled vee-| 


| gress. 

It is 
| that this convention be ratified as early 
|as possible. The number of citizens of 
| the United States in international travel 
| whose safety is affected by the terms 
;of this convention is perhaps as large 
;as that of any other nation, and the 
interest of the United States in the con- 
vention accordingly is correspondingly 
;great. It is hoped that this convention 
will be reported out of the committee 
;and ratified during the coming session. 


| 


| openings in the weather decks and in 
the sides of ships. The oceans of the 
| world have been divided into weather 
zones regulating the loading of ships op- 
erating in those zones. 

This convention was ratified by the 
United States Senate on Feb. 27, 1931. 


sels. 


It is very doubtful under existing law 
|whether the Government can compel the 
full inspection and equipment with life- 


Rulings in Finance Cases 


of size. me 
| Are Announced by I. C. €. 


| Registered Motor Vessels 


oe Ss 
In the nited States on Novy. 18 made public decisions in fi- 


|Foreign Relations during the last Con-| 


important to the United States 


and maintaining the effective closing of | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


| Birmingham, Dallas, and Little Rock, 22) 


There are in the United States 12,124 
| documented motor vessels of 981,858 tons. 
;Of this number, 143 of these vessels are 
| 1,000 tons or over, the total tonnage of 
these large vessels aggregating 604,263 
|tons. In addition to the above there are 
over 250,000 American-owned undocu- 
|mented motor vessels. 


Because of their size and the waters 
{which they navigate it doubtless would 
be an unnecessary hardship to extend all 
of the inspection laws to these small ves- 
sels. It appears, however, that seagoing 
vessels of 100 gross tons and over should 
be subject to these laws in the interest 


nance cases, which are summarized as 
follows: 


F. D. No. 9004. 1. Authority granted to 
the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington 
Railroad Company to issue $944,000 of gen- 
eral-mortgage gold bonds, series D:; said 
bonds to be delievered at par to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company in partial re- 
imbursement for advances made by that 
company which were used for capital pur- 
poses. 2. Authority granted to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company to assume obli- 
gation and liability, as lessee and guarantor, 
in respect of said bonds 

F. D. No. 8956. Certificate issued authoriz- 
ing the Jefferson Railroad Company to ac- 
quire, and the Erie Railroad Company to 


14 per | 


now, | 


operate a line of railroad principally in 


|of safety of life and property. Honesdale, Wayne County, Pa. 


The International Convention of Safety | Ea 
of Life at Sea was signed at London on i - sins 
‘May 31, 1929, by 18 of the principal Complaints Placed on File 

| In Rail Rate Progeedings 


| Railway rate complaints filed with the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission have 
just been announced as follows: 


Vegetables: No. 24829—M. Botner, 
treal and Chicago, v. Gulf Coast 
Against application of combination 
on vegetables to Montreal from Texas, 
based on Rouse’s Point. as unjust com- 
pared with joint through rates previously 
in effect and canceled out under various 
| orders of the Commission Also subjecting 

complainant to rates inflated by a 50-mile 
theoretical haul beyond Montreal to Rouse's 
Point and also the addition local rates from 
Rouse’s Point back to Montreal for an- 
other alleged theoretical haul. Alleged that 
just and reasonable rates would be on basis 
of rates contemporaneously in effect from 
same points of origin to New York and that 
the same rules should be applied governing 
mixed carload shipments. 

Crushed stone: No. 24830.—Kelleher Cor- 
poration, Turners Falls, Mass., v. Boston & 
Maine Railroad Against a joint through 
rate of $1.25 per net ton on carload ship- 
ments of crushed stone, Greenfield. Mass., 
to Petersburg, N. Y., to the extent it ex- 
ceeds a rate of $1.05 

Crude stone: No. 24831.—Jackson Fertilizer 


Mon- 
Lines. 
rates 


| 


nd Waterways Corporation was filed with 


tement made public by the Board follows 


vote of member lines present at meetings. 

Any carrier engaged in the trade may become 

a member of the Association upon agreeing 

to comply with the terms of the agreement, 

and any member line may withdraw upon one 

month's notice in writing to the secretary. 
+ + + 


Agreements 


American - Hawaiian Steamship Company 
with Munson Steamship Line: Through bill- 
ing arrangement covering shipments from 
United States Pacific coast ports to Nassau, 
Bahama Islands, with transhipment at New 
York. Through rates are to be combinations 
of the local rates of the intercoastal carrier, 
cost of transfer by lighter at New York and 
connecting line's rates to destinations. 


Luckenbach Steamship Company with Fur- 
ness Red Cross Line: Arrangement in respect 
of through shipments of canned goods, dried 
fruit, beans, peas and rice from Pacific Coast 
ports of call of Luckenbach to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia and St. Johns and St. Pierre, Miquelon, 
Newfoundland, with transhipment at New 
York. Through rates and minimum Dill of 
lading charges and apportionment thereof 
|as between the lines are to be as set forth 
j in rate list attached to and forming part of 
; the agreement. 


phur Company and 


illiams Steamship Cor- 
poration: Agreement 


etween certain carriers 
operating vessels in the intercoastal trade 
that, up to Dec. 31, 1931, such carriers will 
not quote, book or freight shipments of lum- 
ber at less than $9 per 1.000 feet board 
measurement, for movement on vessels of the 
participating lines which are to commence 
loading at their first lumber port during 
the months of December, 1931, or January, 
1932. 
> &. + 
. Modifications of Agreements 

Union Steam Ship Company of New Zealand 
with American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, 
Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., 
ama Mail 
Pacific Line: Modification of agreement covers 


of the United States to Australia and 
Zealand via San Francisco. Under the pres- 
ent agreement through rates are divided 
equally between Union and the participating 
intercoastal carrier, each assuming one-half 
of the costs of transhipment. The modi- 
fication incorporates in the existing agree- 
ment of provision establishing minimum di- 
vision of $7 per ton, weight or measurement 
as the minimum proportion of the through 
rates to accrue to Union, the apportionment 
of the through rates and absorption of tran- 
shipment costs to continue upon the basis 
set forth in the agreement as now in effect 
+ 
Company 


New 


> 

N. V. Stoomvaart Maatschappy “Nederland,” 
)N. V. Rotterdamsche Lloyd and Holland- 
| America Line (Java-New York Line) with 
Moore & McCormack, Inc. (Mooremack Gulf 
| Lines): Arrangement for through movement 
of cargo from Dutch East Indies ports of call 
of participating Java-New York Line carriers 
to New Orleans, with transhipment at Phila- | 
delphia or Boston. Through rates are to be 
current conference rates and are to be ap- 
portioned 60 per cent to the originating line 
and 40 per cent to the on-carrying line; 
cost of transhipment to be absorbed by the 
participating carriers on the same basis as 
| the through rates are to be apportioned. The 
agreement is for an indefiinite period subject 
to cancellation by either party upon 60 days’ 
notice. 


Luckenbach 


? ¢ 
Steamship 
Unicn Clan 


Line: Modification of 
approved by the Board July 16 
amended by modification approved 
1931, provides for through shipments of 
canned goods and dried fruit from United 
States Pacific coast ports to designated South 
and East African ports. with transhipment at 
New York. ‘The modification includes Port 
Amelia as an additional African port and 
substitutes a revised list through rates to 
be charged cn shipments the other ports 
named in the agreement, such through 
to be higher in some instances and 
instances lower than the rates set 
the agreement now in effect. 
e ¢. + 
Line with White Star 


with 
agreement 
1930, as 
July 8 


ee. 
Steamship Company 
Steam Navigation 
& McCormack 
Through billing arrangement 
covering shipments from ports of call of 
Ocean or China Mutual in Dutch East In- 
dies, Far East, Straits Settlements, India, Cey- 
lon, East Coast of Africa and Egypt to New| 
Orleans. Through rates are to be same as 
current conference rates and are to be ap- Quaker 
portioned 60 per cent to the originating car-| Star Line, Atlantic Transport Levland 
rier and 40 per cent to the on-carrying line.| Line and Lamport & Holt-Ellerman Line 
Cost of transhipment at Boston or Philadel- | Modification of agreement for through move- 
phia is to be absorbed by the participating | ment of shipments of canned goods and dried 
carriers in the same ratio as through rates/| fruit from Pacific coast ports to Liverpool 
are to be apportioned The agreement may! London, Manchester, Southampton and Ant- 
be terminated by either party upon 60 days’|werp; through rates to be not lower than 
notice to the other. direct line rates and apportioned 50 per cent 
a le | to Quaker Line and 50 per cent to the trans- 
Matson Navigation Company with Lucken- |! atlantic carrier, transfer charges at New York 
bach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc.: Arrange- | to be absorbed by the carriers in like propor- 
ment for through movement of shipments of | tion. The modification extends the scope of 
canned pineapple from Hawalian Island ports| the agreement to include shipments of other 
of loading of Matson Navigation Company | specified commodities, the rates. divisions and 
to designated inland points in the United |conditions as set forth in the original agree- 
States served by the Federal Barge Line.| ment to apply with a minimum of $4 per ton 
Through rates on shipments to various in-| weight or measurement, ship's option. as the 
land points are to be set forth in the mem-/| proportion accruing to the transatlantic car- 
orandum of agreement filed Transportation | rier. 
from Hawaiian Islands to San Francisco is 
to be effected by Matson Navigation Com- 
pany and from San Francisco to New Or- 
leans or Mobile by Luckenbach Gulf Steam- 
ship Company, for which service these lines 
are to receive the proportions of the through 
j}rates as specified in the agreement. Dray- 
age charges at San Francisco are to be ab- 
sorbed on the basis of 39 per cent by Matson 
and 61 per cent by Luckenbach Gulf, while 
State toll is to be absorbed one-third by 
Matson and two-thirds by Luckenbach Gulf. 
Transportation from New Orleans or Mobile 
to destination is to be effected by a river car- 
rier (Federal Barge Line) which is to receive 
the remainder of the through rates and ab- 
sorb handling charges at Gulf port of tran- 
shipment. 


The 
China 


Ocean 
Mutual 
Ltd., with Moore 
Gulf Lines): 


and The 
Company, 


(Mooremack of 


to 


in other 
forth in 


Line 
Line 


Red 


+ + + 
Quaker Line with Ybarra Line: Modification 
of agreement for through movement of ship- 
ments of canned fish, canned goods and dried 
fruit from Pacific coast ports of call 


through rates being based on direct line rates 
and apportioned 50 per cent to Quaker and 
50 per cent to Ybarra, each of the carriers to 
absorb in like proportion cost of tranship- 
ment at New York. The modification extends 
the scope of the agreement to include ship- 
ments of all commodities, the ports of origin 
and destination and basis and apportionment 
of through rates to remain the same as in 
the existing agreement. 
2 _* 
Agreement Cancelec 

Osaka Shosen Kaisha with Nelson Steam- 
ship Company Agreement canceled covered 
through movement of shipments from Orien- 
tal ports to United States Atlantic coast 
ports, with transhipment at San Francisco or 
Seattle, which was approved by the Board 
Oct. 30, 1928. Cancellation of this agreement 
requested because of discontinuance of direct 
service to San Francisco and Seattle by Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha. 


+ + .+ 
Minimum Rate on Lumber 

Argonaut Steamship Line, Arrow Line 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, Cal- 
mar Steamship Corporation, Dimo& Steamship 
Corporation, Dollar Steamship Company, 
Isthmian Steamship Company, Luckenbach 
| Steamship Company, McCormick Steamship 
Company, Nelson Steamship Company, Quaker 
Line, Shepard Steamship Company, Union Sul- 


Pan- | 
Steamship Company and Panama | 


through shipments from Atlantic Coast ports | 


rates | 


of | 
Quaker Line to ports of call of Ybarra Line; | 


Freight Loadings 
_ Show Decrease 


Of 23,000 Cars 


Seasonal Decline Is 164,488 
Bottoms Less Than Corre- 
sponding Week Last Year, 
I. C. C. Is Informed 


The reasonal decline in freight loadings 
caused a falling off in loadings of reve- 
nue freight for the week ended Nov. 7 of 
more than 23,000 cars compared with the 
preceding week's loadings, according to 
a report of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation transmitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Novy. 18. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended on Nov. 7 totaled 717,029 cars. Due 
to the usual seasonal decline in freight 
loadings, this was a reduction of 23,334 
|cars below the preceding week. It also 
| was 164,488 cars below the corresponding 
week last year and 331,939 cars under the 
same week two years ago. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the 
week of Nov. 7 totaled 264,449 cars, a de- 
crease of 8,641 cars below the preceding 
week this year, 64,986 cars under the cor- 
responding week in 1930, and 139,501 cars 
under the same week in 1929. 

Loading of merchandise less than car- 
load lot freight totaled 212,678 cars, a de- 
crease of 1,661 cars under the preceding 
week this year as well as 24,053 cars un- 
der the corresponding week last year and 
55.201 cars under the same week two years 
ago. 

Grain Loadings Less 

Grain and grain products loading for 
the week totaled 40,347 cars, 928 cars be- 
low the preceding week this year, but 1.429 
cars above the correspolding week last 
year and 1,023 cars above the same week 
in 1929. In the western districts alone, 
grain and grain products loading for the 
week ended on Nov. 7 totaled 26,627 cars, 
a decrease of 160 cars below the same week 
last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 23,356 
‘cars, 294 cars below the preceding week 
j this year and 14.258 cars under the same 
week in 1930. It also was a decrease of 
{35,109 cars below the corresponding week 
two years ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 9,387 cars, a 
decrease of 3,269 cars under the week be- 
fore, 19,226 cars under the corresponding 
week last year and 32,398 cars under the 
same week in 1929. 

Coal loading amounted to 133,879 cars, 
7,189 cars below the preceding week, 38,436 
cars below the corresponding week last 
year and 57,931 cars under the same week 
in 1929. 

Coke loading amounted to 6,043 cars, 
757 cars above the preceding week this 
| year, but 2,682 cars below the same week 
last year and 5,724 cars below the same 
|; week two years ago. 

Stock Loading Decreases 

Livestock loading amounted to 26.890 
cars, a decrease of 2,109 cars below the 
| preceding week this year, 2,276 cars below 
the same week last year and 7,098 cars 
| below the same week two years ago. In 
|the Western Districts alone, loading of 
livestock for the week ended on Nov. 7 
| totaled 21,879 cars, a decrease of 1,452 cars 
|}compared with the same week last year. 

All districts reported reductions in the 
| total loading of all commodities, com- 
|pared not only with the same week in 
Re but also with the same week in 
| Loading of revenue freight in 1931 com- 
pared with the two previous years follows: 
1931 1930 1929 
490.542 4.246.552 4.518.609 
835,680 3,506,899 3,797,183 
3,515,733 3,837,736 
3,618,960  3,989.142 

5,182.402 
4.291.881 

4,160.078 
5,600.706 
4,542,289 
5.751.645 
1,048,968 


(5 wks 
(4 wks 
(4 wks 
Apr. (4 wks 
May (5 wks 
June (4 wks 
July (4 wks.)... 
Aug. (5 wks 747,284 
Sept. (4 wks.)... 2,907,953 
Oct. (5 wks.)... 3,813,456 
Wk. of Nov. 7.. 717,029 


| Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


.. 33,096,473 40,786,567 


46,720,639 


Total 


Co. Jackson, Miss., vy. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad. Against rate of 518 cents a ton 
on crude pebbled phosphate rock, from pro- 
ducing points in Florida to Jackson, Miss., 
as preferential of fertilizer factors located 
at other points in Meridian, Miss., Bir- 
mingham, and Montgomery, Atlanta, Ga., 
and other points in the South 

Potatoes: No. 24832.—Long Island Produce 
& Fertilizer Company, Liverhead, N. Y., v. 
The Alabama Great Southern Railroad. 
Against rates alleged to be actually and (or) 
relatively higher than the rates published 
On potatoes from other shipping points in 
Official Territory as applied to shipments to 
points in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee 

Wheat: No. 24833.—Globe Grain & Milling 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif.. v. Southern 
Pacific. Against rate of 59 cents per 100 
pounds on whole wheat, from Mosquero, 
N. Mex., to Los Angeles as unjust and un- 
reasonable, and due to alleged errors in 
billing. 

Cottonseed: No. 24834-—The Buckeye Cot- 
ton Oil Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, v. lie 
nois Central Railroad Against rates on 
shipments of cottonseed from points in 
Louisiana to Jackson, Miss., based on vari- 
ous combinations 

Cast iron pipe: No. 24835.—American Cast 
Iron Pipe Company. Birmingham, Ala. v. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad. Against 
various rates on shipments of cast iron 
pipe, from Birmingham, Ala., to Seagraves, 
Tex 

Lumber: No. 24836.—Gulfport Chamber of 
Commerce, Gulfport, Miss.. v. Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern Railroad. Against rates on lum- 
ber and articles taking lumber rates, in- 
cluding staves and headings, from points 
on Gulf Mobile & Northern to Gulfport, 
Miss., and preferential of Mobile and New 
Orleans, and against fourth section adjust- 
ment. . 

Fertilizers: No 
Company, 
& Ohio 
tilizer 
in New 
way. 


24837.—Central 
Baltimore, Md., v. The 
Railroad Against rates on fer- 
carloads, from Baltimore to points, 
York on line Long Island Rail- 


Chemical 
Baltimore 


of 


Gas Tax Evasion Reported 
At Minimum in New England 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 18. 

There is no substantial evidence of gas- 
;Gline tax evasions in New England, it was 
decided at a recent conference of officials 
of those States. New methods of coopera- 
tion among the various states were dis- 
cussed, according to the Massachusetts 
Commissioner, Henry F. Long, in whose 
office the meeting was held. 

Those who attended the conference were 
Commissioner Long, Elbert D. Hayford, of 
Maine; L. B. Time. of Vermont; W. 
Wheaton Tillinghast, of Rhode Island; A. 
Torrant, of Connecticut, and Frank J. 
|Ryan, of New York. These officials com- 
prise the regional committee of the North 
American Gasoline Tax Conference deal- 
ing with questions relating to gasoline-tax 
evasion. 


Ruling on Appeal in Case 
Of Interference of Patents 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 18.—The owner 
of a patent which is involved in an inter- 
ference proceeding in the Patent Office 
may appeal from a decision against him 
only to the United States Court of Cus- 
toms and Patents Appeals, according to 
a decision just handed down by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit 

A “patentee-interferant,” it was held, 
not given the statutory right to insti- 
tute an action in equity in a district court 
of the United States to reverse a ruling 
of the Patent Office holding that the other 
party in the interference is entitled to 
an award of priority. 

The decision of the Sixth Circuit Court 
of Appeals was announced in the case of 


1s 


| Heidbrink v. McKesson, No. 5736. 
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Few Advances federal Reserve Gold Supply Michigan Gives 
From Credit Pool 2i//ton and Half Bey ond Needs 4 dded Protection 


Asked by Banks Figure Includes Actual Holdings and Amount For Bond Holders’ 
. Available From Gold Certificates 





MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
5690 
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Money in Circulation 





Proof Submitted 
<==|| Held to Justify 


Taxation Ruling 


erratic Court Rules That Evidence 


Was Legally Sufficient 
And That Board’s Action 





Call for Subscriptions Not |New Division Organized to 
r ae : 2 The excess gold reserves of the Federal, had increased almost continuously since . ° 
Needed as Yet, President p..25¢ System, including both actual and | October, 1930. as the result of disturbed Provide Information Re-| 
Toes ‘ ‘ ® ‘oy. Potential items, are in the neighborhoo anking conditions, reached a maximum . 
Of National Credit Cor- 6¢'51'500,000,000, according to the monthly in the middle of October. but declined garding Defaulted Bond 
° Explains | Federal Reserve Bulletin, released by the somewhat in the last week of the month, 
poration Ux plaims Federal Reserve Board for publication | reflecting some improvement in banking Issues 


as of Nov. 19. This figure includes not sentiment following ann the organization 


Was Not Arbitrary 





New York, N. Y., Nov. 18.—Advances | only the actual gold holdings of the sys- of the National Credit Corporation, and 
already made to banks by the National|tem in excess of legal requirements, but |a decrease toward the end of the month LansING, Micn., Nov. 18. 
Credit Corporation, and apnlications for|an amount which could be released for!in the number of bank suspensions. Formation of a new division within the 
advances of which the home office has/reserve purposes through a substitution, As a consequence of gold exports and | Michigan State Securities Commission to 
knowledge are “relatively small,’ accord-|of Federal reserve notes for gold certifi-|increase in circulation, the ratio of re-|give added protection to holders of de- 
ing to the president of the corporation, |cates now outstanding. serves of the reserve banks to their com- {faulted bonds and to otherwise protect 
Mortimer N. Buckner. The initial call) The anfount of “free gold,” described in »ined note and deposit liabilities declined | security holders was announced by Gov- 
for 10 per cent of subscriptions has not | the Bulletin as “the amount of gold held from 78.4 per cent on Sept. 16 to 59.9 per | ernor Wilber M. Brucker, following a con- | 2600 | 





rContinued from Page 6.] 


| & Co., 60 O. S. 149, 165, 166. This is-but 
another way of saying that the decision 
|of the taxing board must prevail if it is 
not contrary to the “indisputable chatac- 
ter of the evidence” or if the evidence is 








been made, Mr. Buckner explained, ad-|by the Federal reserve system that is cent on Oct. 28. On the latter date gold|terence with George F. Mackenzie, chair- | 
vances to the corporation having been |above all legal requirements,” does not} holdings of the reserve banks in excess|man of the State Securities Commission. 


made by certain individual banks to take limit the ability of the reserve banks to of legal reserve requirements were $1,100,- The governor’s statement, announcing 

care of the demands to date. meet demands for gold and for currency, | 000,000. having decreased by $800 000 000 | the new division, follows in full text: 
The statement issued by Mr. Buckner it is pointed out. The demand for cur-' from Sept. 16. , ‘ns The Michigan Securities Commission 

follows in full text: rency is accompanied by offerings of “eli- In considering the gold position of the | has decided to create a new division within 


On Nov. 6 the National Credit Corpora-| gible’ paper to the reserve banks, which country it should be noted also that there | that department for the purpose of ob-| 





"Member Bank 
Reserve Bala 


“legally sufficient to sustain” such find- 
ing. The evidence is legally sufficient to 
sustain the finding if there be substantial 
evidence to support it, and the record as 
a whole does not clearly, convincingly, or 
even, possibly, “indisputably” require @ 
contrary conclusion. his is not incon- 
sistent with ged previous decisions. Com- 








tion announced that its executive com-j|can be used as collateral against addi- | are $1,000,000.000 of gold certificates in cir- | taining and furnishing information per- 
mittee had instructed the officers of the|tional reserve notes. Another device for | cylation. a large part of which can be re- | taining to defaulted bond issues. 

corporation in their discretion to issue an | increasing the amount of free gold is re- tired by the Federal reserve banks by sub-| This division will act as a clearing house | 
initial call for the payment of 10 per cent|ducing the volume of reserve notes on | stituting an equivalent amount of Federal | @nd a service department for the public 
of the banks’ subscription to its gold notes | hand in the reserve bank vaults, not yet notes. The retirement of gold certificates | to secure all available information con- 
as soon as applications for loans from |put into actual circulation. would increase the gold holdings of the | cerning these defaulted bond issues. This | 
hanks in fully organized associations were; The review of the month follows in full| reserve banks, and of this increase 40 per Service will include such matters as the 


filed. ; s j text: - / cent would be required as reserves against | #mount of default, the condition of sink- 
Call Unnecessary Federal reserve developments in recent the additional Federal reserve notes and| img funds, principal, interest, taxes, pres- | 

Since that date the National Credit Cor-| weeks have been influenced largely by |69 per cent would be added to the sys- | ©™t income of the property, whether the 
poration has tendered its facilities and|two factors—the outflow of gold from this | tem’s excess reserves. . income is being deposited with the trus- 


has actually made advances to fully or-|country and the domestic demand for | When account is taken of the additions | tee or is being diverted for other purposes 
ganized associations under the terms and|currency. During-the six-week period fol-| to reserves from this source, the system’s and other related inquiries. 

conditions of the credit plan without the | lowing the suspension of gold payments | excess actual and potential reserves may | .PHis new division also will cooperate | 
necessity of issuing a call. This has been|by Great Britain there was a decrease in| pe estimated at approximately $1,500,000.- with bondholders in organizing the com- | 
accomplished through the cooperation of|the country’s stock of monetary gold | 900 at the present time. mittees to act for them, informing them 
certain individual banks which are will-| amounting to $730,000,000 and an increase of all pertinent facts available surround- 


ing to make advances and hold funds/in currency outstanding of $390,000,000. Terms Defined | ing the issue and aiding in forn.ing com- | 
available to the National Credit Corpora- | Highest in Ten Years _In recent weeks there has been a con-|Mittees for their an — Com- | 
tion pending a call for payment on ac- Both these factors increase the demand | Siderable amount of discussion of the sys- | Mssion will also, if bondholders desire it, | 





count of subscriptions to the corporation's | for reserve bank credit, and the total vol- | t©™'s “free gold.” The difference between obtain information ee to _indi- 
gold notes. ume of this credit, notwithstanding a con. | the terms “free gold” and “excess reserves” a and their qua arian gees service 
When the advances to subscribing banks | siderable decrease in member bank re- | #24 the course of the two items were dis- | OM sucn ane gee” 4 fo med ope Sodic | 
in fully organized associations accumu-| serve balances, increased by $930,000,000 |CUssed in this review for last September, | Mittees Which are nT i ae te ei 
lates to an amount that is deemed suffi- | during the period. and was at the end of | Briefly stated, “free gold” at a given time gage = oe ae a or he "aaa re 
cient, a call for payment on account of | October at the highest level in 10 years. |iS the amount of gold held by the Fed-| Wr’) aso be Concucrene being chareed 
subscriptions will be issued and these ad-| The outflow of gold, which began at the ©T4l Reserve System that is above all legal - cas dena oT ae a g charg 
vances will be repaid thereby. time of the suspension of gold payments |7@auirements. It is gold held by the Fed- Ooy “obt +1 it a il this pitcenietion: aie'l 
Convenience to Banks by Great Britain on Sept. 21, was the eral reserve banks in excess, not only of y obtaining a s é | 
The officers of the National Credit Cor- largest movement of the metal during a 








pare: Cartier Commissioner, 37 F. (2d) 
894; C. F. SModaris Co. v. Commissioner, 
38 F. (2d) 812, and Guarantee Bond & 
Mortgage Co. v. Commissioner, 44 F. (2) 
297. Further citations seem unnecessary. 


The Board of Tax Appeals did not. act 
|without evidence or without full oppor- 
tunity to the petitioners to be heard. Such 
|board accepted the petitioner’s evidence 
as to the independent or separate valua- 
j tion of the land. The Board had before it 
jnot only the cost of the land in 1902, the 
;cost of constructing the building which 
|}was completed in 1904, the tax values. of 
jland and building in 1913 and 1915, and 
the opinions of the experts as to the sep= 
arate valuations to be placed on both, but 
ithe record is devoid of any evidence of 
sales of closely comparable buildings, or 
of the value of the property as a unit and 
for investment purposes. The burden of 
producing such evidence, if it was to_be 
determinative of the case in whole or in 
part, was upon the petitioner. 


Extent of Depreciation 


In connection with investment value, 
also, earning power is of the greatest im- 


the requirements of 40 per cent against rendering this assistance, it is the Com- | The trend of Federal reserve bank credit outstanding from 1927 to the portance. Prior to 1913 such earnings 


poration believe that this procedure, rather | similar period in any country at any time. | Federal reserve notes and 35 per against | Mission's intent to lend every effort to) close of October, 1931, with principal factors in changes, is shown by ae between $5,699.08, in 1910, and 
than a call for an installment payment on|The decrease in the country’s gold stock | 2®P0sits, but also in excess of the amount | &Ssist these bondholders in having the| this chart to illustrate the banking situation as described in the current | $2:361.54, in 1912, The maximum earn~ 


Boe aves ; _e : 24 as collateral ; Je assets and property represented by de- 
subscriptions at this time, should relieve | did not, however, consist in its entirety of |! 80ld required as collateral against Fed- ee as f 


issue of the “Federal Reserve Bulletin.” It is based on weekly averages 


ings prior to 1922 were for the year 1920, 


: ; ay serve 2 € k Ss conserved to the maximum, ; ; 7,845.12. For the 10 years cor enecin 
some banks of the burden of subscription | gold actually exported, as $415,000.000 of °T&4 Leserve notes. ee —— a oe rly liquidation of | of daily figures; the latest figures haying been for the week ended Oct. 31. a 3908 the ie . oes ae atane 
and be more satisfactory generally to! the gold remained in the United States The amount of gold so held, however, the Be Ca re tod by At an Se : : = | $5 700 pode kl “This hee aoe a bu 
banks throughout the country s but was earmarked for foreign account of sone. not limit the ability of the reserve oo Se ee ae ae ee z 38 pe cont ane in vebiation Fae pg 
nae ca Sicha Rae hadaex aantdel cae Shaan anks to meet further demand for gold | &™Ues. : : ° ° ° ° ° : a Ce , ; htt 

It may be interesting to bankers and to foreign central banks at the Federal Re- | 2&2XS s Tl srvice I vestir blic is > ) |The Board also had before it tt hich 
ij anes Ther oni wen San > aa and for currency. When this deman a= | his service to the investing public is ec The Board also ha efore it that whic 

the public generally to learn that in num-_| serve Bank of New York. solos, it results in increased ‘Oherings $0 beyond that required by statute, but the eCgis atton to amit ) u ation lis common statistical knowledge—the tre- 


ber and amount the advances already Funds to be converted into gold by for- 
made by the Corporation through fully or-| eign central banks were derived in part 
ganized local associations of banks and from the use of their deposits with the 
the applications for advances now known reserve banks, which declined considerably 
to be in preparation or in transit to the in the early part of the pericd but in- 


the reserve banks of paper that is eligible | Commission believes that these private | 
as collateral against Federal reserve notes. | t’ansactions have become touched with a 
This paper can take the place of gold public interest to the extent that all of 
withdravén for export or serve as collateral] | Ur people are interested. This new serv- 





mendous increase in the price of building 


In Staple Commodities Is Predicted materials, equipment, and the like, which 


followed the beginning of the World ,War 
in 1914, as well as the lower cost of labor 


. : ; aia : : .. against additional Federal res > ice will begin forthwith. Arrangements at or about that time, and comparative 

am —— ae re er poll oon ke = aoe end; ne a erhe demand uslt tocaee Re Gene have been completed for the establish- GC bli 4 t 1 { tifi . l FI t ti C ict 1 i costs in 1904, 1914 and 1921. The weight 

Eee ee ae ee eae ee Peace |e be we ene Ne Re One Cre Meet 20r| 1g » reserve banks paper collateral, Ment of this division at once. ambling Aspects and Artificta uctuations Criticized by |to be given to each of these elements of 
that normally governs the relationship be-| their account by the reserve banks, the ing into the reserve banks paper collateral, ws x I ? . 8 


: : enables > et > ome rith- | ae 
tween individual banks and their custom-, volume of acceptances so held showing a aoe poh gh Rao oo ~, "gold. | N k: | 
ers in respect to the confidential nature, decrease of $200,000,000 in the first four Furthermore the amount of free gold can Collection i in ebras a of 

of any loans requested or made and does| weeks of the period, but increasing by he increased by a reduction in the volume State Bank Levv Re ained 
not intend to make public the amount of | $40,000,000 in the last two weeks. of ‘ed ‘ State an seVvy estraine¢ 
advances or the location of the borrowing 





to pre- 


Foreign Withdrawals vaults of Federal reserve banks against i -culs > tre le c 

anir anenrint ‘Oue ain § ‘ ‘ edere $ é S agains ; . en ing speculative trading in staple commodi- 

banks and the associations through which Foreign central banks and other foreign Which collateral must be held. LINCOLN, Nesr., Nov. 18. ties undoubtedly will be necessary 

advances are made. haloes’ af Gaaetkiae tania tex tn ee In a suit of the Hubbell State Bank,|yert the gambling aspects of such trans- 
Response Satisfactory Hse short-time funds in the New Volume Reduced impleaded with several hundred othe Bi . aes : “di: 


It is indicated now that subscriptions a ~ oer se their holdings As a matter of fact, the volume, of State banks, pending in the District Court 
to the Corporation's gold notes will ex- he oo ee of Steet ae ld banks for | notes so held was reduced by $100,000,000 | of Lancaster County, a temporary  re- 
ceed the $500,000,000 originally estimated I P >i . a obtaining sole for export. | during the six weeks ended on Oct. 28. As |Straining order has been issued against 
by those who formulated the plan follow- | 41" the satter part of October the de-| a net result of recent developments, in- |Governor C. W. Bryan, and the Depart- 
ing President Hoover's suggestion. The|™and for gold from abroad diminished | Gjuqing the large increase in the reserve ment of Trade and Commerce, Attorney 
response of banks everywhere to the Cor- | 3S quotations of foreign currencies in the banks’ holdings of eligible paper, the General C. A. Sorensen and George W. 
poration’s invitation to subscribe not only New Page market declined, and in the! amount of so-called “free gold” was | Woods, State Banking Commissioner, from 
= fully wp to expectations, but also re- little 2 os — ee ee actually larger at the end of the period collecting assessments against State banks 
ee ike cocney. "taae selene monetary gold. On Oct. 31 the stock of of large gold exporis and currency with- levied under the former bank guaranty law 


rector of Scientific Work of the 
ment of Agriculture, said in an 


Disturbances of the market 





address 


before the Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities in session here, 

due to 
natural conditions are difficult enough to 
deal with, “without having the situation 


; ; drawals than at the time when the move- and assessments under the Legislative Act . » worse bv artificis . . . 
tions, as already announced, are on the|20ld increased by about $25,000,000 through , ' OR aenne inder the Legislative Act | made worse by artificial fluctuations,” Di 


Sears ment began of 1931, an act which supplanted the for- 
cp ‘ Yr ce P » hanikn’” ne .| the release o U . ; . y. aware s Sots nS . 
basis of 2 per cent of the banks’ net de ie release of gold previously held under Of the increase between Sept. 16 and mer guaranty law. The temporary order 


mand and time deposits. not exceeding 10/¢armark at the Federal Reserve Bank of | Oct. 98 


Woods said. He summarized scientific ad- 
vances in agriculture and urged that the 


henge 1 jan 28 in the volume of reserve bank calls for a hearing on the merits Nov. 19|j7 “reserve > “reser , -ader- 

per cent of their capital and surplus, and New York. Loca 7 credit outstanding, $454,000.000 was in the fora permanent order at that time. _ dled tn 94 ere aren 

no exceptions are being made to these}, Gold movements in recent years have form of discounts for member banks and - ‘alain. aw eacthen 7 ‘address dealing 

re quirements. been on a large scale and have — char- $507.000,000 in the form of acceptances ae e ° e |eyer “i The jal poo of Fn a All a 

beige 7 eg oi ion i ee, purchased in the open market. Increases Addition Listed m Maine bey and the need of furthe r regdlation of 

> United states, followed in each jn discounts for member banks for the . Y 

Ban on “Manganese case oy an ee that has nares longer period anne reported ry all Federal re- | To Savings Bank Bonds ee ae tk taka ox 
and has been larger in volume than the serve banks. and their ‘ , } 

s é a2 ‘ir total at the end of nization must now have its research 

° R cas U “oO 1 preceding export movement. October was the largest since the Aucus' I pares Ths discover becomes 

F rom ussia iI sec Notwithstanding the unprecedented mag- 1929 é he largest singe the end of AucustA, Me., Nov. 18.|]aboratories. What they discover becomes 


f > ; 
a a nitude of the drain on the country’s stock In October discount rates at nearly all legal for savings banks in Maine has been tion for the life of the patent, or 


of gold during the six-week period follow-|of t} 7 me ; ; eae : as 
| ie Federal reserve banks were ad- announced by the Bank Commissioner, ; . roce: ate , 
Senator Oddie to Sponsor Bill ing the suspension of gold payments by | vanced. At : as the process if unpatentable 


Great Britain, the gold stock at the end ; the end of the month the Sanger N. Annis. The security added to| secret. 
: . F " end |rate was 3 per cent at one, 3'2 per cent the list is Wheeling Electric Company, 
Prohibiting Such Imports of the period at $4.300,000,000 was still ap- at nine, and 4 per cent at ewe of the Ist 5s, 1941 _ System of Control 


) € . . > 
Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Reno. Nev., in ey th $200, 000,000 jar ger th an at reserve banks. At the same time buying 
a letter Nov. 16 to J. Carson Adkerson, id of the preceding outward move- rates on bankers’ acceptances were ‘also 


An addition to the list of investments | the property of the particular organiza- 


as long 


remains 


No doubt this stimulus to invention has 


1ent . > ac > > : y sdiariesc been and is in the public interest, pro- 
president of the American Manganese Pro- | Ment, which came to a close in the mid- | raised, the rates on bills with a maturity Revenues of Subsidiaries ; i | ! 


dle c 9) The } 7 ine . ¢ 
ducers Association, accepted the invitation eae a. Bigg ial gold —_ e the not 
of the Association to continue its fight) (a) > hae } mber, therefore, has been | 1% 
and wrote that he will introduce in the |S™aller than the gain from the middle of ket rates on short-time money and yields 


exceeding 90 Gays advanc ing from 


vided that there is an equitable distribu- 


‘gahti . ; tion of the benefits all along the line. 
*r cent 3 p > > ar > 2 ¢ 
per cent to 3's per cent. Open-mar- In Utilities Group Outlined (pet ee ees ah improvement. in 


92¢ s auti ‘ ; this respect. Labor should get its share 
next session of Congress a bill to prohibit a aos of long-time securities also advanced dur- {Continued from Page 5.] in he hours and increased wages, the 
the importation of manganese ore and nestic demand for currency, which ‘ing the period of the common stock equity the earnings were! consumer in better service at low 


other products from the Union of Soviet in the same year 
Sociaist Republics. His letter, made public A. In 1924, common stock equity, $163,740; 


Y . . B 5. r f retur er cé ; 
by himself. = full text: 3 Bank Suspensions for October Reach | ous eomannaen etoek Cquity, e163 740 r cen’ inventor should not be lost. sight 

















er cost, 


and capital in increased earnings and 
profit. The interest of the discoverer and 


of, as is 

J. Carson . _ president, Ameri- | | $24.646; rate of return 15.05 per cent. NOW SO frequently done. Can we accom- 
Par ico Men vex: Sane es 512 F 1 l R I 26, common stock equity, $163,740; earnings, | plish this without some system of con- 

1 venue, New York: a : ay b) 3 * 1 R 0 * $26.866; rate of return 16.40 per cent. 1927,| trol? 

Telegram of Nov. 10 was received en | 0 9 eaera eserve Oar € por ts common stock equity, $163,740; earnings, $21,- When a new and improved machine or 
route to Washington. Your kind refer- | 976; rate of return 13.42 per cent 1928, com- process is developed it must at first dem- 
ences concerning my efforts in behalf of mon stock equity. $163,740: earnings. $22,000; | Cnstrate its value through a period of 
manganese industry in United States ore : if S566 686 00 ) P fo tr turn, — cent vert rate competition with the established mech- 
greatly appreciated. I accept invitation of eposits of 50900.,000, ( Involved, Making Largest Q@. We now come to the Louisville Gas & {anisms and procedures, with the survival 
American Manganese Producers Associa- | 1° Electric Company (Delaware), a subsidiary of of the fittest. 
tion to continue fight and will introduce Vonthlyv Figure on Record. Bulletin Shows the Standard Gas & Electric Comyfny. Did In agriculture these changes take place 
bill as soon as Congress convenes Dec. 7 . . : you make an examination of the books and | gigwly—in fact too slowly for the good of 
to prohibit importation into United States -— ay eae records — a Louisville Gas = as Com-|the industry. The reason is partly con- 

y¢ 1S "e £ aT r . : pe pal the elaware corporation A es, sir; - ° . . : 
of om of hor! See ot Re ae Gan. During October there were 512 bank, next with 173, and Pennsylvania third 1 did servatism of the producing units, amount- 
oan ¢ wo he = A no A con suspensions in the United States involv- with 122. No other State reached the 100 Q. What is this Delaware corporation, the ing almost to inertia; lack of capital and 
plete shut-down 0 merican manganese ing deposits of $566,686,000, according to mark, Ohio approaching it with 94. Maine, bowisville Gas & Electric Company? credit necessary to make radical changes 
ener? one = es Satan aS the nrevthly Federal Reserve Bulletin for! Wyoming and New Mexico had only one A Practically it is a holding company. It|or organize efficiently; and in many cases 
ut of other qaomestic industries ich Noy tonne aah +a F : ae ee eee : a an . 10lds the voting control of these utility com- | jack of trustworthy and efficient leader- 
ave resulted from dumping into United ! yvember, released by the Federal Re- failure each during the 10-month period lisville, Ky., with elec- 





panies that serve 


ates et products at slave | : , ranizati ssentis “CES 
States of Soviet produc These are the largest monthly records | shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Delaware Power & Light Company, which serves Madi- | 8anization essential to success 











labor Serve Board for publication as of Nov. 19. There were no suspensions in New Hamp- | tricity and gas. It also controls the Madison |54/P in cooperative or other business or- 


ee ee enicmat ta ur eens since the beginning of 1928, figures before and the District of Columbia. son and a chain of communities in that re- Much the same conditions peeved m te 

that not being included in the current National banks account for 99 of the #0" With electric energy. small home and community inc ustries anc 

bal I would have more beneficial ef bulletin. October failures and 310 of those for the a on & Hiectri Ce re gh Lou- |} small mercantile business. They suffer in 

5 P on : es : Ssville Gas e Hlectric ‘fomp ie} t . > , > larger : : ay 

Py gn Bat ay mz angane se and other in- The total number of bank suspensions first 10 months of the year. State bank conmoration® ers ey cae a yee AR aga — 

dustries than enactment of bill which I in- for the first 10 months of 1931 was 1,753. members of the Federal resetve system) A, Louisville Gas & Electric Company, a hare is a social value, however, in 

tend to introduce for purpose of pro- Deposits involved aggregated $1, nate failing, numbered 25 in October and 82 Kentu ky corporation; Ke ntucky Coke Com- iikon aciath anita pole se Rat halon 
hibiting competition of Soviet products in 000. These figures compare with 1,345 for the year to Nov. 1. The remainder  Pany (Kentucky); Kentucky Pipe Line Com- se smi ‘ 


American markets. It 
than ever that interest of American labor : Company (Delaware): Kentucky Pipe Line|« u AS ee ae The 
be fully protected against competition of Bank suspensions numbered 491 in 1928. | banks. : : : Holding Company (Delaware) It an owns i uiine i ci te aoe 
forced labor and rapidly depreciating cur- and 642 in 1929. with deposits involved of Deposits involved in banks failing in all of the common and preferred stock of | 2P! y 





Soe ao oe / a id. They are fine 
rency of Soviet Government which compels | $138.642,000 and _ $234.532,000, respectively.'| October were as foligws: In national George G. Fetter Lighting & Heating Com- | P!¢, Youns and old. They are fin 





that government to sell its products at| ,Pennsylvania had the greatest number bar $138,282,000; ih State member pany, a franchise holding company, that is 




































































“a's “t bank suspensions House deposits of numbering 388 for the th. and 1361 | Pany (Kentucky); Madison Light & Power |sight of. They are part ol home and 
s more important imbering 388 for the month, and 1,361) P sa : ae riawthiin ete eee | he wht Be og 
: aero $864,715,000 during the entire year of 1930. for the 10 months were nonmember State CO™@Pany (Indiana); Louisville Hydroelectric | community _ life. They strengthen and 


furnish 


* work to community peo- 


> train- 

















. : ‘ . = s > te lec .¢ naan ue 927 now inactive t also ‘ rol ointl witl 
ruinously low prices in order to obtain * bank suspé n ions in October, the total banks, $141,188,000; in nonmembers $287,- ae ae ae a8 “ c “ . yw th | 
insignificantly small gold credit for pur-| b¢ ing 58 low a was second with 48 Ne- 216,000 Cc orresponding figures for the Kentucky-Weat Virginia Gas Company FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
pose of carrying on its five-year industrial | braska had 39 Texas 33, Llinois 32, Mis- 10-month period were: In national banks, @. When and how was Louisville Gas é| 
program. It has been and still is my con-|S0uri and West Virginia each 30. Maine, $367,088,000; in State member banks, $288,- Electric Company (Delaware) formed? As of Nov. 18 
tention that United States should be ab- | Connecticut Mississippi, and Montana had 302.000; and in nonmembers, $806,462,000 oa It was incorporated on Feb. 17, 1913, and 
solutely independent of foreign sources of only one each Eighteen Banks Reopen weetah ak ies ane Serer companies Sank New York, Nov. 18 The Federal, enerve 
Manganese supply. Domestic industry Illinois In The Lead | Eighteen banks with deposits of $4,847.-| were Louisville Gas Company. Louisville Beak, oF mee 3 ae eee tnitowine 
should be given every opportunity to de- tates having no bank suspensions dur- | 000 were reopened in October. During the | Lighting Company, Kentucky Heating Com- ae ora tance of the provisions of section 
velop and produce manganese fully to sat-|ing October were New Hampshire, Ver-'10 months to Nov. 1, 220 banks were re-| pany, George G. Fetter Lighting & Heating| 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
isfy all requirements of United States in} mont, Rhode Island, Delaware, Louisiana, | opened, with deposits of $126,339,000 | Company, Campbell Electric Company, Ken-| the conversion of foreign currency for the 
times of peace and war. To this end I| Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Ne- Bank suspensions, by Federal reserve | tucky Coke (Qompany “and Kent icky Electric! purpose of the sass ssment and collection 
pledge my support and will do by best} yada, Oregon and the District of Columbia. districts, for the month and for the 10-| (ompahy. | Ona ee en nee Meating of duties upon merchandise imported, inte 
to posed bil. Best W = Congress on my} For the first 10 months of 1931, Illinois month period, are shown in the appended | ¢r"ahother company, namely, Kentucky Fuel the United iy 'te wou that the buying rates 
propose est wisnes. leads with 176 bank failures, Iowa comes chart Gas Company. in the New York market at noon today fot 
f + Publication of excerpts from tran- cable transfer payable in the foreign cur 
{ thorities script of testimony will be continued rencies are as shown below 
S co C sontrers Banks closed to public on account of financial difficulties by order of supervisory au ) ) u 
enator al tt or directors of the bank. Figures of suspensions include banks subsequently reopened in the isrue of Nov. 20 Austria (schiling) 1a 
- » Figures for latest month are preliminary. Belgium (belga) 13.6911 
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actions and to avoid unwarranted dis-'! 
turbances of the natural supply-and-de- 
mand relationship, Dr. A. W. Woods, Di- 
Depart- 


evidence was within the sound discretion 


jsuch discretion was abused, that the evi- 
|dence was not legally sufficient to sustain 
ing schools for the young Those who the Board's decision, or that such evi- 
grow up under these conditions must face |@ence clearly showed a value in excess of 
and solve a wide range of problems. The hat fixed by the Board 
effort develops character and ability,| 1 View of the decision of the Supreme 
Great leaders, great scientists and in-|Court in United States v. Ludey, 274 U. 
ventors, great teachers and philosophers 5: 295, the petitioners do not here press 
have come out of such homes and com-| the claim that depreciation was impro 
munities. erly detiucted from the March 1, 1913, 
We must not lose this reservoir of lead- | Value found, in arriving at the profits. re- 
ership. We must protect it from destruc- sulting from the sale. Depreciation sm 
tive competition without removing those |!@"gely dependent upon the fact that 
factors that develop character. buildings are known to become obsolete 
An effort is being made to preserve and of greatly decreased value, or even 


Department of Agriculture Speaker at Chicago of the Board, and we cannot say that 


\these values in rural life through educa-|Worthless, after the passage of many 





tion and the promotion of the spirit of | Yeats. The extent of such depreciation 
cooperation and the development of local|@¢Pends upon a variety of factors, and 
trade areas and industries. the rate to be applied in any individual 
s |case lies largely within the sound discre- 
Suggestions Offered }tion of the Commissioner and the Board 

Such an integration of “field, factory,|of Tax Appeals. We cannot say that the 
and workshop” is essential to the wel- | rate of 2 per cent per annum, fixed’ by 
fare of rural communities. Such planning | the Board, is so clearly wrong as to be 
must be carried out not in the spirit of | arbitrary or as to constitute an abuse of 
“ballyhoo,” but by a thoughtful foreseeing | discretion. Nor can we say that the 
community group always on the job. The|amounts claimed as capital expenditures 
women’s clubs, the farm bureaus, the|or credit against such depreciation were 
grange, the farmers’ union, and other farm |not properly classified by the Board as 
organizations, and the various town or-|general maintenance and repair. They 
ganizations are all agencies that will co-| were so treated by the petitioner in its 
operate in organizing such Jlanning | books and, we assume, in its annual ‘in- 
groups and in putting approved plans into|come tax returns. Upon these questions, 


operation. therefore, the findings of the Board of 
These may be assisted by various State |Tax Appeals are also affirmed. 

and Federal agencies, not in the spirit of Rejection of Evidence 

domination, but in the spirit of coopera-| The petitioner complains that the Board 


tion. Federal and State laws promoting |Of Tax Appeals erred in a matter of law 
cooperation, Federal rural credit facilities, | in rejecting evidence tendered by the pe- 
marketing legislation and the factuai as- | titioner to show the general development 
istance of the research functions of the | in the immediate vicinity of the building 
Federal and State departments of agricul-|in question between the years 1913 and 
ture, land-grant colleges, experiment sta-| 1921. This, it is claimed, would have 
tons articulating with the communities; tended to show a greater stability in 
through the cooperative State and Federal | market value during that period and that 
agricultural and home demonstration | Practically all of the increase occurred 
Agents, help along this program. prior to 1913. While the evidence might 

Further legislation perfecting these have some slight effect in this ditrec- 
agencies will doubtless be passed from | “on, the probative force would be incon- 
time to time as experience may demon- | Sequential. Conceding the truth of the 
strate to be necessary and wise. Undoubt-|Proffer, but without admitting the ne- 
edly legislation limiting speculative trad- | ¢¢ssity or propriety of the inference to be 
ing in staple commodities will be neces- drawn from such evidence, we cannot see 
sary to prevent the gambling aspects of that a different result would be required, 
euch transactions and the consequent un- The respondent questions the jurisdice 
warranted disturbance of the natural sup- | tion of the court in the matter of the peti- 
ply and demand relationship. The dis-| tion of Thomas H. Tracy upon the ground 
turbances due to natural fluctuations | that such petition was not filed within six 
caused by weather conditions, and by dis- | months after the decision of the Board of 
ease and insect pests are difficult enough Tax Appeals This petitioner contends 
to contend with, without having the situ-| that the decision in his case was entered 
ation made worse by artificial fluctuations | of record by the Board of Tax Appeals 
in the market produced by the distribu- | on May 25, 1929, by inadvertence and mis- 
tion of misleading information and by, take and in violation of the stipulation 
gambling operations. between the parties, and that the board 

A well-defined national conservation | erred in denying petitioner's motion. to 
and land-use policy is another essential | Vacate and set aside its earlier decision 
step that is overdue. We have already) and to enter a nune pro tunc order as 
destroyed the major part of our forests|Of July 8, 1929. Since, as has already 
and are well on the way to finishing the | been stated, relief in this case is dee 
job. Some of the deforested land is good pendent upon relief in the matter of the 
agricultural land, but much of it is suit-| petition of The Huron Building Company, 
able only for tree growth. Attenfpts to} it becomes unnecessary for us to deter 
farm it under present economic conditions| mine this question. We accept jurisdice 
are doomed to failure, as is amply dem-|tion and affirm the decision rendered by 
onstrated in many of our States the Board 

The decision of the Board of Tax Ape 
pam is affirmed in both cases, 
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Directors Are Reelected 
By Three Reserve Banks 


RICHMOND, VA., Noy. 18.—James C. Bras- 
well, president of the Planters National 
Bank and Trust Company, Rocky Mount, 
N. C., and Edwin C. Graham, president 
of the National Electric Supply Company, 
of Washington, D. C., have been reelected 
as directors ol the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond, according to announcement 
by William W. Hoxton, chairman of the 
board. Each was chosen for a term of 
three years from Jan. 1, 1932 





‘ ai ) 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov, 18.—John S. Wood Many To wn 
chairman of the board of the Federal Re- 


serve Bank oi St. Louis, has announced I d 
that John C. Martin, vice pr n ustry 


president and 
cashier of Salem National Bank, Salem 





Ill, and W. B. Plunkett, president otf NCOME from operating sub- 
Plunkett-Jarrell Grocer Company, Little sidiaries serving many cities 
Rock, Ark., have been reelected as directors and towns results in stability for 
of the St. Louis Bank. Their terms are the electric and gas utilities,.une 
for three years, beginning Jan. 1, 1932. surpassed by any other major ine 
= , dustry. 
Cuicaco, ILt., Nov, 18.—Edward R. Est- , , 

berg, president of Waukesha National The Metropolitan Edison Core 
Bank, Waukesha, Wis., and Stanley T poration group Of operating prope 
Crapo, secretary-treasurer of the Huron erties, serving 889 communities 
Portland Cement Company, Detroit, Mich in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
have been reelected directors of the Fed- (see map) has an unbroken record 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago, according of growth. Net, before deprecia- 
to announcement by Eugene M. Steven tion, on the “overall” basis is 
chairman of the board of the bank. Bott 2.35 times annual charges. 

men were reelected for three-year’ terms ‘ re an 
beginning Jan. 1, 1932 Write for Folder L242 


British Petroleum Imports General Utility S Securities 


British petroleum imports this Fall con- 
tinued tq reflect a decline in consumption 


evident throughout the year. They were 61 Broadway wen York City: 
|about 8 per cent.less than imports up to BOwling Green 9-6070 

i corresponding time of last year. (De- 

partment of Commerce.) OA TA TD 
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Extensive Duties of Law Office 
of State of New York i. 


Volume of Legal Business Exceeds That of 
Federal Government, Says Attorney General 
Bennett in Review of Assigned Tasks 


By JOHN J. BENNETT, JR. 


Attorney General, State of New York 


HE Attorney General of New York is one 
T of the four elective officers of the State 

government. As the head of the De- 
partment of Law of the State of New York, 
he supervises the personnel and the activities 
of what is probably the largest law office in 
the United States, with a staff aggregating 
several hundreds, including clerical help, and 
an annual budget approximating $1,000,000. 
The legal staff proper numbers about 100, 
comprising several assistant attorneys gen- 
eral, the solicitor general, numerous deputy 
attorneys general and several attorneys. 


+ + 


It is probably no exaggeration to state 
that the office of the Attorney General of 
the State of New York, handles a greater 
volume of work, involving more intricate 
and vital problems, than any law office in 
the Nation, public or private, including the 
office of the Attorney General of the United 
States. 


The office of the Attorney General, in addi- 
tion to its routine work, which is of vast 
proportions, represents the State of New York 
in all legal controversies, whether they be of 
intrastate, interstate or of international 
character. To facilitate the work of the De- 
partment of Law, branch offices have been 
established at strategic points throughout the 
State—in New York City, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Binghamton, Auburn and Platts- 
burg. Through a system of centralization 
perfected during the past 10 months, 
the activities of these branch offices have 
been closely supervised from the main office 
in the capitol at Albany. In addition to a 
check-up by means of monthly statistical 
surveys, I have made it a practice, by fre- 
quent visits to the staffs of the branch 
bureaus, to keep in touch with the progress 
of the work assigned to them. 


It is difficult within the scope of a brief 
article, to present an accurate picture of the 
work of the Attorney General's office. To 
illustrate this difficulty, it is only necessary 
to point out that the Attorney General is the 
consulting attorney and legal advisor of the 
18 departments of the State government with 
which he is of necessity in daily contact. 
Opinions are constantly requested by depart- 
ment heads on every conceivable question in- 
volving executive, administrative and legis- 
lative activity. In this way, the work of the 
Department of Law is practically coextensive 
with the scope of the State government it- 
self. It might even be said that the Depart- 
ment is the repository of every legal problem 
resulting from the functioning of the State 
government. 


The set-up of the Department corresponds 
as nearly as possible with that of the State 
bureaucracy. For example, there are within 
the Department, bureaus of conservation, 
land title, labor, frauds, contract, water 
power, agriculture, litigation, claims, public 
welfare, franchise and corporation tax. In 
addition there is the office of the Solicitor 
General wherein are prepared all formal 
opinions and also from which are handled 
appeals to courts of appellate jurisdiction, 
such as the Court of Appeals, Appellate Di- 
visions and the United States Supreme 
Court. 


One of the most important bureaus in the 
Department is the Labor Bureau. This Bu- 
reau is charged with the very vital duty of 
defending the administration of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law. In every case 
where an appeal is taken by an insurer from 
an award made by a referee to an injured 
person, the Attorney General is charged with 
the duty of defending the award in the Ap- 
pellate courts. The number of these appeals 
annually approximates 1,000, and many of 
them based, on the flimsiest legal pretexes, 
are settled out of court under our auspices. 
But, many cases in which the insurer feels 
that the award is excessive or not warranted 
by the evidence adduced before the referee, 
are appealed. Not infrequently the consti- 
tutionality of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, or sections thereof, is attacked resulting 
in bitter legal battles in the highest Appelate 
courts. In the current year about 300 such 
appeals will be adjudicated. 


+ + 


Vigilance in the prosecution of appeals and 
vigorous defense of the spirit and scope of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law has been 
the policy of this office. Realizing that this 
most beneficient social legislation was only 
won in this State after a struggle extending 
over a period of 30 years, I propose to con- 
tinue seeking in the courts the most liberal 
interpretation of the Act, which is our finest 
corrective of the ravages caused by injuries in 
industry or resulting from occupational dis- 
eases. 

Another important function of the Attor- 
ney General is the enforcement of Article 
23-A of the General Business Law, popularly 


Work for Pasuteka 
on Parole Found 
by State Aid 


y 
Rodney H. Brandon 
Director, Department of 
Public Welfare, State of 
Illinois 


=E> 


OTWITHSTANDING the unemployment 

Situation, approximately 90 per cent of 

the 3,500 convicts on parole from Illi- 
nois penal institutions are at work. 


The percentage of employment among those 
on parole in Cook County is 91 per cent, 
while that of those paroled down State is 
88 per cent. 


In some of the districts of the State the 
employment record is perfect. In our opin- 
ion, this showing is excellent, especially so, 
in view of present conditions, and is due to 
the untiring efforts of the State parole agents 
to keep these men at work so that they will 
not run counter to the law again. 


known as the Martin Act. This law is the 
New York State Statute under which fraud 
in the issuance, sale and promotion of securi- 
ties is investigated, prosecuted and prevented. 
The losses resulting from stock frauds in 
this State are of such magnitude as to be 
appalling. Various estimates from time to 
time have been made by competent agencies, 
indicating that these losses range from $150,- 
000,000 to $400,000,000 annually. 


Of course, these estimates are based upon 
the activities of fraudulent stock promoters 
in normal or unusually prosperous business 
years, but it is erroneous to conclude that 
the worthless stock operator is inactive or 
unsuccessful in periods of depression such as 
presently obtain. Recent statistics received 
by me from the New York City Bureau of 
Securities reveal that an unprecedented 
volume of stock fraud complaints have been 
received and investigated there during the 
past nine month. In that time, 500 persons 
and firms have been enjoined under the 
Martin Act from the further fraudulent sale 
of securities. The statistics indicate that in 
the three months that remain, the all time 
high reached by the New York Securities 
Bureau in 1930 of 679 persons and firms en- 
joined will be surpassed. 


+ + 


In every case where, in the sale or promo- 
tion of stock, crime has been committed, the 
policy has been one of vigorous prosecution. 


Complete figures from all bureaus of se- 
curities throughout the State are not as yet 
available but the incomplete statistics now 
at hand indicate that during the present 
year we shall collect for defrauded persons 
over $4,000,000 by way of restitution. ‘This 
estimate of course does not include the sav- 
ings resulting to the public because of prompt 
action on our part in enjoining worthless 
stock promotion schemes before they were 
well under way. One such case involved 
four and one-half millions, another, two and 
one-half millions and several others, amounts 
ranging from $400,000 to $1,000,000. 


Statistics such as these indicate, that the 
stock racketeer is still with us, and in all 
likelihood and despite the most relentless en- 
forcement of the Martin Act, will continue 
to be a problem, until the gullible investment 
public learn, that as a general proposition, 
the attainment of easy wealth, and invest- 
ment safety are mutually contradictory. 


The office of the Attorney General is in- 
timately concerned with the State Conserva- 
tion Program. In recent years, the State gov- 
ernment has acquired vast tracts of land for 
reforestation and for public beaches and 
parks. The purchase of this land, whether 
by condemnation or by amicable negotia- 
tion, involves a search of the title of each ac- 
quired parcel. All of this title searching is 
handled by the Department of Law, and the 
work necessitates painstaking accuracy and 
the highest technical skill. 


Each title must be carefully scrutinized; 
otherwise, the State will be exposed to the 
danger of purchasing a defective or clouded 
title. In the past inaccuracy in this respect 
has resulted in the filing of claims involving 
millions of dollars. Added title searches 
accrue from land purchases for the several 
departments such as Education, Mental Hy- 
giene, Public Works, Social Welfare and Cor- 
rection. At present, approximately 2,200 
titles are being examined. Some of the land 
is in Long Island, some in the Catskills, 
some in the Adirondacks, and other parcels 


are scattered here and there throughout the 
State. 


+ + 


Although the State may not be sued, it 
permits its citizens having claims against it, 
to enforce them in the Court of Claims. 
Claims agains the State may arise from con- 
tract, from tort, as where wrongs have been 
perpetrated by State agents or under special 
laws providing for the filing of claims under 
certain circumstances. In all such matters, 
the Department of Law represents the State 
and its agents. 


By statutory mandate the Attorney Gen- 
eral prosecutes violations of the Agriculture 
and Market Laws; institutes proceedings in 
behalf of the Superintendent of Banks; 
prosecutes for violation of the Banking Law 
and moves to dissolve or take possession of 
institutions at the request of the head of the 
Banking Department; receives evidence of 
investigations by the Canal Board; brings ac- 
tions for penalties or forfeitures to the 
people, and actions to recover for municipali- 
ties monies of which they have been be- 
frauded; sues usurpers of office or franchise 
on his own information or on private com- 
plaint; enjoins unlawful exercise of corporate 
functions and removes corporate officers; 
prosecutes all elective franchise violation and 
supervises the general enforcement of the 
Elective Franchise Law; investigates and 
proceeds against monopolies under the Don- 
nelly Act; dissolves corporations for non- 
user; passes upon the legality of applications 
for Insurance Charters to’ be issued in this 
State; dissolves insurance companies; repre- 
sents beneficiaries in charitable trusts; prose- 
cutes for illegal practice of medicine and 
dentistry and represents the wardens of State 
prisons and the superintendents of State in- 
stitutions for the criminally insane or men- 
tally defective in all hearings on writs of 
habeas corpus. 

+ + 


In addition to the foregoing enumeration 
of his duties which by no means is complete, 
the Attorney General when ordered so to do 
by the Governor must supercede the local 
District Attorney in the investigation and 
prosecution of crimes within that official's 
jurisdiction. And aside from his strictly 
legal duties, the Attorney General is a mem- 
ber of the Land Board of the State of the 
Water Power Control Commission, of the 
Canal Board and the Governor’s Cabinet. 
Functioning in these capacities the Attorney 
General is vitally concerned with pressing 
questions of public policy. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STUDY OF MARKETS TO AID 
SHOE AND LEATHER TRADE 


Commercial Conditions Investigated by Shoe and Leather 
Manufactures Division, Department of Commerce 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with hides and leather. 


By ARTHUR B. BUTMAN 


Chief, Shoe and Leather Manufactures Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 


HE total value of boots and shoes and 
leather manufactures produced in 
the United States during 1929 is offi- 

cially stated at $1,405,558,000. 

The greater part of these products 
were marketed and consumed in this 
country. Moreover, in spite of the eco- 
nomic conditions existing in foreign 
countries during 1930 our manufacturers 
exported leather manufactures valued at 
$16,674,000, which were distributed to 
more than 90 countries of the world. 


+ + 


American shoe factories, for example, 
are capable of producing much more 
than they turn out at present and there 
must be an outlet in foreign commerce 
for this surplus. To aid manufacturers 
to find that outlet is one of the primary 
functions of the Shoe and Leather Man- 
ufactures Division. 

The expansion of the work of the Di- 
vision last year as compared with that 
of past years is shown by the increase 
of inquiries received and answered as 
well as by the larger amount of mate- 
rial prepared for publication in the 
weekly journal of the Department of 
Commerce, “Commerce Reports,” in 
“special circulars,” and in the general 
press. 

Due to the world-wide business de- 
pression, the past year has been rather 
trying to the boot and shoe and allied 
industries, and this state of affairs has 
restricted sales abroad as well as in do- 
mestic markets. This factor has caused 
the number of commercial inquiries 
from the trade to greatly increase. 

The Division has cooperated to the 
fullest extent in trying to help solve the 
domestic problems of these business men 
and to assist in the retention and devel- 
opment of their foreign markets which 
so far have maintained a moderately 
firm demand indicating a resumption of 
trade activities as soon as conditions 
warrant. 

+ + 

As in the past the Division maintains 
personal contacts with the industrial 
centers where there is any considerable 
production of the commodities with 
which it is concerned. It also keeps in 
constant touch with various trade or- 
ganizations through which it receives 
the cooperation of many manufacturers. 


The files of the Division are replete 
with information on almost all conceiv- 
able aspects of trade in shoe and leather 
manufactures. These data are obtained 
from letters and reports received from 
commercial attaches, trade commission- 
ers, consuls, and other representatives of 
the Government stationed abroad. 

Analyses of import and export statis- 
tics are prepared monthly for the shoe 
and allied ‘ndustries. These show the 
trend of trade and enable manufacturers 
and exporters to know which countries 
are demanding the class of goods in 
which each particular exporter is inter- 
ested. 

The services of the Division have been 
much appreciated by the trade. One 
firm writes: “The information you fur- 
nish is very valuable indeed to us, as 
we are contemplating sending a repre- 
sentative to various foreign countries 
and your advice enables us to determine 
the importance of each country as users 
of our product.” 

A national association concerned with 
foreign trade in thanking the Division 
for its assistance says: “This association 
has been very much interested in the 
reports you have made us regarding for- 
eign markets and would consider it a 
decidéd disadvantage to be deprived of 
this information.” 

+ + 


Another association states: “Thank 
you for the 100 per cent cooperation that 
our association received from your Divi- 
sion. * * * In every way, as far as my 
knowledge goes, it has been the most 
continuous and thoroughly useful serv- 
ice that any Department of the Federal 
Government has given an industry.” 

In addition to the service which the 
Division is able to offer from its own 
resources it is also the avenue through 
which manufacturers of shoes and 
leather goods have access to the services 
rendered by other Divisions of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

Through cooperation with the Divi- 
sions of Foreign Tariffs, Commercial 
Laws, and Commercial Intelligence, there 
is made available to the industry infor- 
mation concerning these subjects, in- 
cluding specific information regarding 
firms and individuals in various parts ot 
the world. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Hides and Leather,” to appear in the 
issue of Nov. 20, W. M. Steuart, Director, Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, will tell of the information which the Bureau gathers on hides and 


leather. 


Property Rights in Wild Game 


Claims of Landowners for Compensation 


By BEN E. MOSELEY 
Game and Fish Warden, State of Oklahoma 


OR the last 716 years ownership of wild 
F game has been vested in “the people.” 
From early in the thirteenth century 
when the barons of England included in the 
magna charta they exacted from King 
George at Runnymede the provision that he 
must hold all wild game in sacred trust for 
“the people” this status of wild game, or 
game not reduced to captivity, has been 
guarded jealously by “the people.” 

When the American colonies revolted and 
sovereignty on this side of the Atlantic be- 
came vested in “the State” instead of “the 
king” the principle of common law, above re- 
ferred to, was among those drafted as an 
American regulation. 


Ever since then this fundamental principle 
has been upheld religiously by every court of 
this land. To make it more specific and to 
focus attention on it, it has been written into 
the statutes of nearly every State in the 
Union. It has been blazoned across the pages 
of daily, weekly and monthly publications. 
It has been pounded into the ears of the 
populace. In many instances it has been 
abused by being cited by unscrupulous per- 
sons to excuse trespass and by some even to 
force entry of premises against the expressed 
wishes of the owners thereof. 

Overemphasis and abuse of the privileges 
granted under this common law principle 
eventually brought about a condition which 
actually threatened the very existence of wild 
game. Proprietary interest of the individual 
became suppressed to the point of suffoca- 
tion. No property can long endure when in- 
dividual interest or responsibility ceases to 
exist in the hearts of those who have its 
fortunes in their hands. Everybody's busi- 
ness, in other words, soon becomes nobody's 
business and it suffers as a result. 

As wide open spaces, public or semipublic 
areas grew more and more restricted and as 
the number of persons seeking a portion of 
“the public’s” wild game increased, thereby 
throwing a growing burden upon private and 
semiprivate areas, the tendency to permit 
wild game to go to pot that he might be 
spared constant harrassment by unethical 
hunters grew with the landlord. 

As “the people” saw their wild game fast 
disappearing as a result of these conditions, 
they became more willing to compromise the 
principles of public ownership which so long 
has been considered an “inalienable her- 
itage.” 

To be sure, game laws of most States now 
specify that one must obtain permission of 
the landowner to hunt on his premises, but, 
like many other statutes, its enforcement 
has been negligible—chiefly because policing 
forces are inadequate, but also, to a marked 
degree, because of the popular conception 
that wild game belongs to “the people” and 
so long as no actual damage is done to crops, 


flocks, herds or other improvements on the 
farm “the people” are entitled to pursue 
“their” game whithersoever it goes. Thus, 
officers charged with law enforcement and 
courts before which offenders are tried have 
been loath to prosecute violators of this stat- 
ute unless specific complaint is made by the 
property owner himself. 

Admittedly, at last, however, the man who 
owns the land which supports wild game is 
entitled to compensation of one kind or an- 
other for his services as “host” to wild life 
Admittedly, still, he cannot be accorded full 
ownership or full control of game which is 
transient—and all wild game is transient. 


Today, the problem of this readjustment is 
the most important, the most perplexing 
faced by those agencies vested with restora- 
tion and perpetuation of wild life. The Na- 
tional Congress, State Legislatures, Game 
Commissions and Game Wardens are not 
only deeply concerned with this matter, but 
they ere cautious not to overreach the safety 
line in establishing the relative responsibility 
to and the relative ownership of “the State” 
and the individual in wild game. 

Many theories for application of compen- 
sation have been advanced. Several States 
already have put some of these theories into 
actual practice with more or less success. 

Texas provides specifically for certain fees 
that may be charged by landowners for the 
privilege of hunting on their premises. 

Nebraska has instituted a coupon system 
whereby a coupon is given the landowner for 
each pheasant killed on his premises. Each 
coupon is redeemable by the State Game and 
Fish Department for 50 cents in cash. 

Here in Oklahoma, during the open season 
on prairie chickens last September, many of 
the large landowners in the prairie chicken 
country levied a charge of $5 per day or $10 
for the three days of the open seasen, for 
the privilege of hunting on their premises. 
Hunters, as a rule, seemed perfectly willing 
to pay these amounts when it assured them 
successful hunting. 

Basically these new departures in game 
administration seem sound. Open-minded 
sportsmen have come, not only to recognize 
the justice of cash compensation for the 
man who provides a home, fee and shelter 
for game but to realize that it is well worth 
a nominal charge to have a place to hunt 
where he can be assured a successful day's 
outing. He foresees that by making it worth 
the effort to the landowner to take care of 
and increase game, hunting conditions can 
be improved. 

Just how this compensation can be admin- 
istered most effectually remains to be proved 
by the test of actual practice; but this much 
can be said with definiteness—formal com- 
promise with the individual who makes hunt- 
ing possible must be granted by “the State.” 
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WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
President of the United States -1841 — 
“A decent and manly examination of the acts of 
government should be not only tolerated but en- 
couraged.” 
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Objections to Valuation Basis 
of Utility Regulation + + » 
System Is Slow in Operation, Excessively 


Costly, Provocative of Controversy, and Un- 
reliable, State Administrator Contends 


By HENRY C. ATWILL 


Chairman, Department of Public Utilities, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


AM opposed to a system of utility regula- 
I tion which is based on a valuation of the 

property. 
follow: 

(1) That it slows up regulation and in a 
great measure makes it ineffective. In prac- 
tice it takes so much time to decide the 
question of rates, when it is dependent upon 
a valuation, that but few cases, at best, can 
be decided by a State authority in a year. 
Where the authority has a hundred or more 
companies under its supervision, as is usually 


Some of my chief objections 


-the case, it is obvious that there can be but 


little regulation of their rates. 

Regulation, to be effective, should be rea- 
sonably prompt. If the company needs relief, 
it should receive it promptly; otherwise the 
relief prayed for when granted may not 
suffice, as during the time of protracted 
hearings the situation may be going from 
bad to worse and the loss must be com- 
pensated by additional increases in the rates. 


+ + 

On the other hand, if the public is en- 
titled to a reduction, it should receive it 
promptly, as earnings, by the decisions of 
the courts, become the property of the cor- 
poration, and any excess in rates paid by the 
consumer can never be recovered back by 
him. The determination of a rate case is 
not like a decision of a court. 

There is nothing final in its character. At 
best it is experimental, and if experience 
shows that the rates established thereby are 
too high they should be reduced, and if too 
low they should be increased. This should 
not take years to accomplish; it should be a 
matter of a few weeks, or, at most, a few 
months. Under a system which requires the 
State authority to base its decision upon a 
fair return upon the cost of reproducing the 
property new less observed depreciation, it 
can not be done as each case requires a new 
valuation. 

(2) It is costly in administration and its 
cost can not be justified by the results. As 
the cost to the utility in prosecuting or de- 
fending a rate case is allowed as an operat- 
ing expense, this cost is eventually paid by 
the consumers. Thus, there is an incentive 
to the utility to protract the proceedings as 
long as possible, because win or lose the cost 
must be absorbed in the rates, and the effec- 
tive date of any reduction in rates is usually 
postponed. 

(3) It includes the depreciation reserve as 
a basis of the return, because as a practical 
matter it is invested in the plant. This 
naturally arouses hostility upon the part of 
the consumer. He is asked to build up an 
insurance fund to protect the integrity of 
the stockholders’ investment, and then is 
required to pay a return upon that insurance 
fund in rates. 

This necessarily arrays the stockholders and 
consumers in hostile camps, with the result 
that the consumer vigorously assails the pro- 
visions for depreciation. This results in vigor- 
ous assaults being made upon the allowances 
for depreciation in rate controversies, with 
the result that public authorities are apt to 
allow too little for depreciation. 

This must be made up by larger expendi- 
tures for maintenance or the capital of the 
company will eventually become impaired. 
Where, however, no return is based upon the 
reserves for depreciation, the consumers do 
not seriously object to large appropriations to 
these reserves, as they realize that they inure 
to their advantage as well as to the stock- 
holders. 

- + 


(4) Valuation made under the rules and 
theories approved by the United States Su- 
preme Court as a practical matter result in 
a figure much in excess of the cost of the 
property and much in excess of what it would 
cost to construct a new plant capable of 
performing the :2rvice as well as the one in 
operation. 

It would take too long, in the time allotted 
to me, to point out what I believe to be 
fallacies in the present scheme of valuations. 
When we know that values are required by 
courts to be placed upon the property of a 
corporation which no one in the world would 
pay to acquire, except for the monopoly the 
utility enjoys through special privileges ob- 
tained from the public, and values which 
usually exceed the total of the market value 
of the outstanding stock plus its liabilities, 
we know there is something wrong in this 
system of valuation. Mr. Justice Stone has 
aptly described it as a “synthetic” value. 
Synthetic products are seldom as good as 
the real thing. 

(5) In practical operation it substitutes 
the judgment of a master appointed by a 
court for that of the duly sworn body created 
by the State for that particular purpose, and 
whose judgment. if there is no evidence of 
bad faith, ought to carry as much weight 
as that of the master, who usually has had 
little or no experience in such matters 

The question as the courts view it, I under- 
stand, is not whether the State authority, 
acting upon the evidence, fairly arrived at 
the conclusion it did, but whether it found a 
value as high as did the master. After the 
proceedings in the courts are all through the 
decision is simply either to affirm the State 
authority's order or set it aside. 

If the decision is adverse to the State au- 
thority, it is then required to stultify itself 
in its judgment or make no order at all. 

+ + 

(6) It is an incentive to inefficiency. The 
valuation contended for by the utilities, as I 
understand it, is the cost of reproducing the 
property new less observed depreciation. This 
thought was in substance approved by the 
United States Supreme Court in the Indian- 
apolis Water Case. I am not unmindfui that 
the court has said this is not the sole test, 
but in practical operation it has been made 
such. 

Moreover, the intangible values allowed un- 
der these rules and theories seem to be 
IONE 
Better it is that “the State” recognize and 
accept its responsibility in the matter than 
to shy away frem the new conditions and 
leave it to the vacilating whims of individ- 
uals. Uniform application compensation 1s 
essential. It can be accomplished only by 
enactment of State laws designed to meet 
this new condition which has taken seven 
centuries to crystalize into a crisis. 


limited only by the limits of the ingenuity 
and the imagination of so-called experts. The 
intangibles represent such a large proportion 
of the total valuation that it is unlikely that 
the situation will ever be such that the valu- 
ation will be as low as the actual cost of 
the property. It makes no provision for 
depreciation by reason of inadequacy or ob- 
solescence due to the change in the art. 
Under this rule, what incentive is there for 
the company, once it has absorbed the light- 
ing and the power business in its area, to 
Install up-to-date equipment? 
+ + 

If it can obtain as great a return on the 
old as it can on the new equipment, there 
is little incentive, so far as the profits of 
the business are concerned, to install the 
new. I appreciate that this suggestion of 
mine will be met by the answer that there 
is no industry where there has been such a 
rapid development in the art as that of elec- 
tricity. This I am prepared to admit. 

I am inclined, however, to the view that 
this has been due less to the public spirit 
of those in control of the industry than to 
their desire to absorb the field of lighting 
and power. When the industry has driven 
out of the field all other forms of lighting 
and power, what incentive then will a com- 
pany have to keep up-to-date in its equip- 
ment under the system of established rates 
on valuation? If that time ever arrives, one 
substantial incentive only, in my judgment, 
will be left, and that is the incentive of 
making money out of the sale of securities. 

In those areas where the issuance of se- 
curities is not regulated and where the utili- 
ties are largely controlled by banking inter- 
ests, it is true that there will be a desire 
to make changes in equipment to justify the 
sale of more pieces of paper, as the more 
pieces of paper sold the more profit to those 
who sell the paper. Keeping up to date, 
however, through this incentive is, in my 
judgment, too costly to the consumers. : 

“ae 

These are not all the objections I have to 
a system of regulation of rates based upon a 
valuation, but they are the major ones. 
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Health Values 
of Vitamins 
in Diet 


“ye By 
Elizabeth Nickerson 
Director, Bureau of Pub- 


lic Health Instruction, De- 
partment of Health, State 
of Connecticut 


OMEBODY has aptly likened the vitamins 
to spark plugs—and thereby awakened 
an interest among thousands of people. 

For who does not drive a car these days, and 
who does not appreciate that without spark 
plugs the engine will not respond to the 
urge to drive. 

Just so with those human spark plugs, the 
vitamins and they are just as elusive to the 
understanding of the layman who knows 
nothing of the workings of his human engine, 
as to the one who drives a car without un- 
derstanding what makes it go. 

Time was when people were willing to live 
a rather half way existence. If they did not 
feel particularly well part of the time, that 
was their misfortune! And there were others 
who had such marvelous energy that no task 
Seemed too great for accomplishment each 
day, but that was their good luck! 

Now we bring science to an understanding 
of such cases and know that there are many 
factors that make up the sum total of health, 
among the most important of which is right 
food. We have learned that we can provide 
protein enough and eat sufficient calories, 
without losing weight to keep us going. We 
are no longer satisfied to see our children 
grow up tall and thin and wiry, easily tired, 
and with teeth that easily decay. 

Without vitamin A growth is interfered 
with. The little child found at a nutrition 
clinic who was seven inches shorter than 
the average, doubtless was not supplied with 
vitamin A during infancy and early child- 
hood—it could not be attributed entirely to 
heritage 

The richest sources of vitamin A are whole 
milk, butter, green leafy vegetables, eggs and 
liver. The greener the vegetables or foods 
of a yellow color—green lettuce, carrots, yel- 
low corn—seem to indicate a richer content 
of this vitamin 

Young people that have grown up on foods 
rich in vitamin A are better protected against 
lung infections—less susceptible to tubercu- 
losis which takes a heavy toll at that age. 

Poor appetite and poor digestion often keep 
children from gaining and adults from en- 
joying life fully Nerves often accompany 
this condition In such a case vitamin B 
must be missing Substitute whole grain 
cereals and breads for that white bread and 
pastry habit, increase the use of vegetables 
of all kinds, partake liberally of fruit of all 
kinds, be sure milk is not neglected and the 
human engine will respond normally and 
health will be restored 

Probably the widespread knowledge that 
orange or tomato juice are essential during 
infancy has led many mothers to make these 
foods a part of the family diet. Such foods 
are rich in vitamin C, lack of which has 
such a profound effect on tooth development, 
and protection against scurvy. 

Vitamin D the richest source of which is 
cod liver oil has been widely advertised 
through the wizards of its protection against 
rickets. Other factors are also concerned 
with this—sunlight and foods rich in calcium 
and phosphorus. But it has now been de- 
termined that protective vitamin D is de- 
veloped in the skin as a result of the expo- 
sure to sunlight and that foods otherwise 
lacking in this vitamin may be irradiated 
and so develop this vitamin. There is also 
a concentrated form of vitamin D on the 
market but this is so powerful that it has 
a rightful place only in the hands of a phy- 
sician and gives us no concern in our dis- 
cussion of food. Egg yolk is a good source 
of vitamin D and so deserves a place in the 
child's diet. 





